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GET THE GRASS BEFORE IT GETS YOU 
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“CHRISTMAS DINNER AT CLOVERDALE” 


Can You Beat It? Dairy Cows on Farm of Tracy & Lester, Orange, Texas, Knee-deep in Oats and Vetch on Christmas Day, 1914 





HIS week we are stressing the importance of rapid, early cultiva- 
tion—killing the grass and weeds before they get 
tainly no work is more important at this season, 


none offers 


s greater returns for the time and labor expended than that 


section harrow 
a start. Cer- 


and certainly 


can 


cover 
doing work no less effective and far more inexpensively than the 
old two and four-times-to-the-row way. 


from twelve to twenty acres a day, 


On the lighter sandy soils 








which enables us to get ahead of the grass before it gets ahead of us. 
The one implement, as all our articles this week agree, that will do 





of the Gulf and Atlantic Coastal Plain sections work equally effec- 
tive may be done with the weeder. On stiffer soils, however, the 
weeder is of little use, and the section harrow has the additional ad- 





this work most rapidly, effectively and eco- 
nomically is the harrow, used at the right 


DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page 


vantage of being useful in other 
well as in cultivation. 


ways, as 





time. The use of the harrow at the right time 
means not only its use just as the grass and 
weeds are emerging, but its successful use 
here presupposes its liberal use in the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. For, as we have repeat- 
edly pointed out, the crop that is seeded in 
poorly prepared land, land that is a mass of 
hard clods and unrotted vegetable matter, 
begins with a handicap that no methods of 
cultivation, however efficient, can ever 
wholly overcome. 

Granted that preparation has been thor- 
ough and that the soil is reasonably mellow 
and friable because of a fair humus supply, the 
rapid, thorough work that a section harrow 
run diagonally across the corn and cotton 
rows will do is astonishing to those who have 
never seen it employed in this way. <A two- 
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Don’t be afraid that the harrow will des- 
troy the stand; or, if you are, try a small 
area any way. The result will be the 
fastest and cheapest cultivation you ever 
saw, and the section harrow enthusiasts 
will add another convert to their ranks. 
We don’t mean to say that an occasional 
plant will not be uprooted or injured; 
but with corn these will be very few 
indeed, and with cotton the loss will be 
insignificant and the thinning will be a 
benefit. 

Let us repeat here what we have said 
many. times before—that g»0d farming con- 
sists almost entirely of getiing big yields at 
small cost. In doing this you will certainly 
find the harrow and weeder among your 
most useful allies. 
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Get this Book about 
q the Biggest Sensation 
in. all Engine History 


WRITE POSTAL FOR YOUR COPY TO-DAY 


At last —here is a combination of top notch engine 
quality and bottom prices. Now, for the first 
time, you can get a smooth running, steady, 

uiet, reliable power outfit at the same price 
that formerly bought only a noisy, trouble- 
some, ‘‘cheap’’ engine. 

This is not a mere statement—not wee’ © e. 
a promise — but a = meme f 4 a 
written guaran- = 7 [as 
tee, backed by the 
reputation and re- 
sources of this Mil- 
lion Dollar Com- 
pany. Wemake 
you the judge 
andjury. Ifthe 
Maynard is not 
equal or superior 
to any engine at amy ; : a 
price—return it and get every penny back, including transportation 
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The Sterling Thresher 
A Money-—Saving Outfit 
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HERE is a combination you cannot afford to be 

without. Buy a Sterling thresher, operated 
by an International Harvester engine, set them to 
work,and compare the cost with the money value and 
service and saving in time and labor they will bring you 
in one season. 











charges, That’s proof of our confidence in the high quality of | 13 WP. $29.75 You will regret only that you had not owned the out- 
the Maynard. The prices speak for the wonderful values, 2 -H.P.— 39.50 fit long before. The Sterling thresher is a practical, 
det 7 3:-H.P.— 64.00 easily-transported little machine, built for individual use. It is 
60 days trial—no money in advance 5 -H.P.— 90.00 sturdy, simple, thorough, and can be run, engine and all, by aman 
: 7 -H. P.— 116.00 and a boy. It will thresh wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, 
ZZ Send in your name on a postal card for 5 H. P.— 180. Kaffir corn, sorghum, flax, grass seed, beans, cow peas, soy beans 

facts that prove this the greatest sensationin | 9. > H.P.— -00 


and peanuts. It is an ideal barn floorthresher; requiring very little 
space. 

PThe engine of your outfit can be dismounted and used to run all 
sorts of machines about your farm yard—cream separator, saw, 
washing machine, etc. A 4 or 6-H. P. IH C engine will furnish 
ample power for the thresher. 

Save and make money with the Sterling thresher outfit. Send a 
oe for catalogue and other interesting information to-day. 
ess 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO USA 

Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


all engine history. Read why the Maynard 12-H. P.— 230.00 
would cost three times our prices if sold 15-H. P.— 295.00 
through dealers. Read about Maynard | GUARANTEE 


eye ° ope We guarantee this engine 
strength, durability, vediabzlity. Read why J todevelop—Horse Power 
, H . . ee and to becapable ofstand- 
the Maynard starts so easily, runs so smooth theca ceasonable. overload 
ly, quietly and steadily. Read why the continuously without over- 
, / " reating or amage, e 
Maynard gets power out of every drop of fuel. guarantee the life ofthisen- 
Read why aboycanrunit. Studythe speeds | gine to be 5 years ormore, 
Ae 4 and we will replace {it if it 

at which Maynards are rated and compare should become useless in: 

98 " ‘ , side of five years, provide 
them with others. Read why we send you | fie’ damage is net caused 
any Maynard Engine on 60 days’ trial, no money in J by misuse or-neglect, We 
‘ z . . Yt teet i 

advance, Guaranteed to give at least 5 years’ service. Note ] ‘veil and taahae lonwiae 
our guarantee to sell repairs (if needed) any time within 15 J any engine of like sizeand 


° e 4 type, regardless of make or 
years or give you a new engine or full price back. Compare | price. “We guarantee it to 
the Maynard, — by point, feature by feature, with the en- | Pe freefrom tere 5 
gine you ¢hink is best, no matter how much itcosts. Zhen decide. | and will replace free any 

2 Write postal now. Getour book. Read descrip- pdt raargpe state eee 
Send in your name Now! (pa nyse Te A Pe bait | Bat may wear out or break 
operate on gas, gasoline, kerosene or distil i ii i 


late; also Sawing,grinding,silo filingand corn ; 
shelling outfits. Justsay, ‘Send Engine Book,’ ** and address as below. Book comes by return mail. Re AS ERT 
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AS THE PLANTER 
) LOOKS TO THE 
} MAN OPERATING 
Hy : q ‘ 


| IMPOSSIBLE 
70 BRUISE! 5 
_THE SEED 


No Brush and No Metal Cut-off — Never- failing 
Gravitation Selects the Seed Assantinc scea Piste carsicathe § 


ed up right before your 
eyes and drops them intothe spout. Special, carefully shaped notches — _ 
made to suit each size and kind of seed. ‘The surplus seed fall 
back into the bottom of the hopper by gravitation. No 
brush or metal cut-off of any kind is used. Therefore, 
there can be no damage to corn or to the most delicate 
seeds, such as Peanuts. 
There is nothing in the world like_this planter. 
IT WILL SURPRISE AND 


DELIGHT YOU 


The” a: ee | 
COLE seep ptanter 


is the most wonderful improvement in seed planters since time began. You will not 
be satisfied to use any other after you see the ‘‘Plain View.*’ No thinning and no 
re-planting is needed after using this planter. It is specially made for planting corn, 





AT THE NATIONS CATE WAY 


839 Stores Bidg., New York 
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of the Gundlach Machinery Co., 
Belleville, Il. 











Everyone around Belleville, Illinois, peanuts, beans, peas, etc., and has a different, specially made plate for each kind of 
knows this contractor and knows that seed. Only a few select dealers are allowed to sell Cole Planters. Write for name 
a Johns-Manville roof is a roof you of dealer nearest to you. If you prefer, you can order direct and we will prepay the 
J-M Transite 2] can depend on because of . freight. Write for full and free information. Do it now and make yourself glad, 


Asbestos Shingles 


Ns ROOFING The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


cai sae 


JM. Asbestos J- Responsibility, 


Ready Roofing 
Weather -proof, fire 











retardant, needs no When you put a J-M Roof on your build- 
coating. irst cost i i j j i i 

only cost. For roofs ing and register it with us, its long life and 
of permanent char- efficient service become our responsibility. 
acter, 


Sasesss8 


Every J-M Registered Roof, no matter where it may RSX: &{& 


J-M Regal be located, is systematically kept under our care. 
Ready Roofing The tremendous size of the Johns-Manville field 


Ai) 
Rubber-Type” | r sth 7 : 
satin, Mask or ae | force, with its representatives every where, enables us 








Insurance records show this—* 









. é : : A A SS SS . : * 
ye to give this unique service andir the fullest practi- RSIS jo a prot ge 
cal sense to live up to our idea of J-M Responsibility. ces a “ayes: . . 
; P J Ponenmny caused over 100,000 fires in six months. While the misuse and 
J-M Roofings J-M Asbestos Roofings are more than weather- |} abuse of acetylene caused but four fires during the same period. And 
for Ever. f. Th ; : IN GRAY DRUMS ae 

z y proof. ey give fire protection also, Sparks and wita siueBaNps§ there are over a quarter of a million CouNTRY-HOME-ACETYLENE- 

Requirement flying brands will not ignite them. | PLaANTs in use. A mighty fine showing for acetylene. 





A hundred feet of acetylene makes more light than a thousand feet of city gas. For this reason acetylene light 
burners have small openings — so small that not enough gas could escape from an open burner —in a whole day 
= to do any harm whatever. 

Also, acetylene gas is not poisonous to breathe — you would suffer no harm in sleeping under an open unlighted 
burner. Also, acetylene burns with no odor whatever = but acetylene from an unlighted burner bas a strong 
pungent odor which immediately attracts attention. 

Also, acetylene lights are permanently fastened to walls and ceilings — they cannot be tipped over, 

Also, the acetylene producing stone, UNION CARBIDE, won't burn and can't explade, 

For these reasons insurance authorities have pronounced acetylene safer than illuminants it is displacing. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories (under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters). 


We want every J-M Roof Owner to register his roof with 
us so we Can see that it gives him real J-M Roofing Service. 
Tell us what kind of building you have to roof and we 
will tell you the type of roofing that has given the best 
service on similar buildings during our experience of more 

































dvertising Hteratnre tells all about the best t ke acetylene f t 42nd St. Building, 
sachets aaa Rome trcyand Mow it isased exieniely for cootng well asighting. Saat sdaress~ —- NEW YORK, oF 
32, ° ° oples Gas 2. 
Dept. 11 Pe 
Akron Bute, Hi. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. forttsnd,ore. seattle, Union Carbide Sales Company, P CHICAGO, ILL. 
an! Cincinnati Dayton Galveston Kansas City ilwaukee, New York St. Louis Toledo 
Baltimore Gigveland Peaver Houghton fos Angeles Minneapolis, mabe , Sit take City Wile : : 
a ieee Ree fees ieerais | Mewteiace’ Pha” Geen Yoon If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
THE CANADIAN H, W, JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, M Vv 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on therm and ask them to subscribe. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER 








Corn Bran as a Hog Feed 


READER wishes to know the 
“value of corn bran for feeding 
hogs at 65 cents per hundred pounds.” 
Corn bran is not so desirable for 
feeding hogs as for cattle, owing to 
the high per cent of fiber it contains. 
Like corn, it is also low in protein, 
Jower even than corn, and if used 
should be fed with some feed rich in 
protein, like shorts, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, tankage or skim milk. 

For purposes of comparison the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
corn bran, corn, rice polish and wheat 
shorts are given below, but as inti- 
mated above, corn bran is probably 
not as good for feeding hogs as this 
comparisen shows: 


Digestible Nutrients in 100 pounds 








Car- 
Pro- 
P bohy- | Fat 
. tein drates 
Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
Oh A ee 6.0 62.5 4.8 
(ae 66.8 4.3 
ela a ee 7.9 58.6 5.3 
WHEAL SNONS..o56<c5-5c5-5 13.0 45.7 4.5 














If corn bran of anything like this 
quality can be bought for 65 cents a 
hundred, or $13 a ton, it is certainly 
a cheap feed compared with the oth- 
ers mentioned, which cost from $25 
to $30 a ton. 





Relative Values of Corn and Sorghum 
Silage 

READER asks the _ pertinent 

question, “What is the relative 
value of corn and sorghum silage, 
also how do these two crops compare 
as to number of tons produced per 
acre when planted on same kind of 
land?” 

Henry in his “Feeds and Feeding” 
gives the following as the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn and 
sorghum silage: 











Sor- 
Corn 
=: ghum 
Silage Silage 
Lbs. Lbs. 
SC re mee eemeseaen) (ae! | 23.9 
Protein_____. i Seauinieccte 1.4 
Carbohydrates ........_-.- Se ie 13.5 
[TO a aa aS ae ere | 7 a: 





It will be seen that the chief dif- 
ference is in the digestible protein 
but as there is little digestible protein 
even in corn silage and this nutrient 
can be cheaply supplied in cottonseed 
meal the difference in feeding value 
is not great. In fact, experience and 
tests of these feeds tend to show that 
the difference in feeding value is 
small. This is especially true since 
it has been learned that sorghum 
makes much better silage if allowed 
to fully mature and ripen its seeds 
before being put in the silo. Proba- 
bly corn silage is not worth more 
than 50 cents a ton more than sor- 
ghum silage and possibly it is not 
worth even that much more. Of 
course, this will depend on the quality 
of the crops put into the silo. It is 
quite possible that a ton of silage 
from well matured sorghum may be 
worth as much for feeding as a ton of 
corn silage made from corn that is 
immature, or that has been planted so 
thick that it has failed to make a 
good crop of ears or grain. 

On most Southern soils the ton- 
nage yield of sorghum will be consid- 
erably heavier than corn. On all ex- 
cept good land that will make as 
much or more than 35 to 40 bushels 
of corn per acre it is quite probable 
that the heavier yield of sorghum will 
balance the slightly lower feeding 
value which it possesses. In fact, we 


think that more feed will be obtained 
from sorghum on all lands that will 
not make at least 35 bushels of corn 
per acre. On the richer lands there 
is some question as to which will 
produce the most feed; but we are in- 
clined to favor corn as a silage crop 
on good lands. Both should be al- 
lowed to mature before being put in 
the silo. The corn should be allowed 
to grow until half the leaves and the 
shucks have begun to turn yellow. 
This is a much better index of the fit- 
ness of corn for the silo in the South 
than the condition of the grain. The 
sorghum, as stated, should be allowed 
to ripen its seeds and should not be 
put in the silo until these are hard. 





Swapping Cotton Seed for Cotton- 
seed Meal 


N Alabama reader asks the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. How much cottonseed meal is 
obtained from a ton of cotton seed? 

2. How much does a man _ lose 
when he sells cotton seed at $12 a 
ton and buys cottonseed meal at $32, 
16 per cent acid phosphate at $14 a 
ton and kainit at $14 a ton? 

3. If one uses 20 bushels of cotton 
seed as a fertilizer per acre what 
would be its equivalent in commercial 
fertilizers at these prices? 

The amount of cottonseed meal ob- 
tained from a ton of cotton seed var- 
ies according to the quality of meal 
produced or the quantity of hulls per- 
mitted to go with the meal. From 
800 to 840 pounds is perhaps a fair av- 
erage. There is the same amount of 
nitrogen (52 pounds) in 800 pounds of 
a grade of meal containing 6.5 per 
cent of nitrogen as in 840 pounds of 
a meal containing 6.2 per cent of ni- 
trogen, 

There are two methods by which 
the loss in selling cotton seed at $12 
per ton and buying cottonseed meal 
at $32 a ton may be estimated. It re- 
quires about two tons of seed to 
equal in fertilizer value one ton of 
meal. If, therefore, two tons of seed 
are sold for $24 the loss is $8, or $4 
per. ton of seed sold. 

With cottonseed meal at $32 per 
ton, 16 per cent acid phosphate at $14 
per ton, and kainit $14 per ton (which 
is too low a value to place on kainit 
according to market prices this year), 
if we deduct the value of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash in the cotton- 
seed meal at the prices these plant 
foods cost in acid phosphate and 
kainit and calculate the balance of 
the $32 paid for the meal as the cost 
of the nitrogen, we have the follow- 
ing prices for plant foods, assuming 
that cottonseed meal contains 6.5 per 
cent of nitrogen, 2.5 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 1.5 per cent of pot- 
ash: 


Nitrogen ....-00% e+e. 21.59 cents per pound 
Phosphoric acid ...... 4.375 cents per pound 
POtGEH a so Co 806:64-008 5,833 cents per pound 


At these values for plant foods a 
ton of cotton seed has the following 
value: 

2,000 pounds of cotton seed:— 

3.2 cent nitrogen, 64 pounds at 
— $ 





1.3 per cent phosphoric acid, 26 pounds 
St 4.878 (CORte ccs ae boieee oceans eee 1.14 
1.2 per cent potash, 24 pounds at 
S.BSS Gent6  -6i.0 606e% dat useaas Sara ets 1.40 


TOtAl .cccccccecceseccere eocccces - $16.36 


On this basis, if a ton of cotton seed 
is sold for $12 the loss is $4.36. 

Allowing 32 pounds for a bushel of 
cotton seed (the legal weight in Ala- 
bama), 20 bushels weigh 640 pounds, 
and at the above prices for plant 
foods 640 pounds of cotton seed would 


have a fertilizer value of $5.23, as fol- 
lows: 


640 pounds of cotton seed:— 


3.2 per cent nitrogen, 20,48 pounds at 


21.09 Cents: csaes CCOTNN GS COREE O8 -. $4,42 
1.3 per cent phosphoric acid, 8.32 

pounds, at 4.375 cents ........-2006 36 
1.2 per cent potash, 7.68 pounds, at 


B.SSS CONES 65 sce ese seat ee cere Ses 





TOCRE sh-06 180 60650. 45.959 20 HH « $5.2% 


A Mixed Feed for Work Mules 
READER asks our opinion of the 
following mixture for feeding 

mules: 





1,000 pounds cottonseed hulls, 
300 pounds cottonseed meal, 
100 pounds corn meal, 
200 pounds mixed molasses feed, 
480 pounds oats, 


5 pounds salt. 

“Ten pounds of this mixture is to 
be given at night and seven pounds 
at noon, with all the hay the mules 
will eat.” 

No information is furnished as to 
the kind of hay, nor is any analysis 
or other definite information furnish- 
ed, regarding the composition of the 
mixed molasses feed. 

We do not believe that any work 
stock should be given all the hay they 
will eat. It is bulky and not high in 
nutritive value. The horse has a 
small stomach, and although his di- 
gestion is rapid, we believe it is a 
mistake to allow any animal doing 
hard or fast work to overload his di- 
gestive organs with a bulky feed like 
hay. We would limit the roughage or 
hay to about one pound daily for ev- 
ery 100 pounds of the animal’s weight. 
Idle horses and mules may be given 
more hay if it is cheap or abundant. 

If a mule be given 17 pounds daily 
of the mixture stated above he will re- 
ceive 8.8 pounds of grain and about 82 
pounds of cottonseed hulls. A mule 
receiving 8.2 pounds of hulls a day 
should receive little hay. Probably 
not over two to four pounds for a 
mule weighing 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. 

On the other hand, 88 pounds of 
grain is not sufficient for a 1,000- 
pound mule that has to depend on 
cottonseed hulls for the larger part of 
its roughage. If the hay is from al- 
falfa, clover, cowpeas or some other 
legume and the animal is given all 
he will take he may get along on this 
light feed of grain; but we believe in 
that case less hulls should be used in 
the grain mixture. 

Oats are probably the highest- 
priced feed we now have in the South 
for feeding horses and mules, and 
while they are excellent their price is 
too high for general feeding. As we 
are not given the prices of these 
feeds, nor the composition of the mo- 
lasses feed, we can not state definite- 
ly any opinions as to the cost of the 
ration, nor its “balance,” except in 
general terms. 

To criticise the ration, we think less 
cottonseed hulls should be used, that 
a cheaper feed than oats can be found 
and that if five pounds of cottonseed 
hulls are given daily to each animal 
the hay should be restricted to from 
five to seven pounds daily. 

Merely as a suggestion, or as a ba- 
sis for forming a suitable mixture, we 
offer the following: 

500 pounds cottonseed hulls, 
500 pounds corn, or rice by-products, 
500 pounds molasses feed, or preferably 
molasses, 
200 pounds cottonseed meal, 
5 pounds salt. 

This is sufficient feed for 100 days, 
for a 900 to 1,000-pound mule, where 
five to seven pounds of good hay is 
added daily, in other words; five 
pounds of cottonseed hulls, five to 
seven pounds of hay; five pounds each 
of corn and molasses and two pounds 
of cottonseed meal per day per mule. 

We think the idea of giving the 
larger part of the feed at night is a 
good one. As a general rule work 
stock in the South is given little or no 
feed in the morning; hence we would 


between the night and noon feed 
about as follows: Night feed, all the 
hay and 10 to 12 pounds of the mix- 
ture of hulls and grain and at the 
noon feed, 5 to 7 pounds of the mix- 
ture without any hay. 


divide the ration we have suggested 
ls 





Soy Beans Not an Exhaustive Crop 
READER says he has thought of 
growing soy beans for seed, but 

one man says soy beans are so “ex- 
haustive to the soil” that the farmers 
of his section abandoned _ their 
growth; while another says that “if 
they are cut for hay they do not in- 
jure the land, but if allowed to ma- 
ture for seed they do.” 

It is a little difficult to understand 
why any farmers should have aban- 
doned the growing of say beans, be- 
cause they exhaust fertility, if they 
grow and sell any other crops. Corn, 
cotton, oats, wheat and such crops 
take phosphorus, potassium and _ ni- 
trogen from the soil, while soy beans 
take only phosphorus and potassium. 
Soy beans removed from the land will 
lessen the supplies of phosphorus and 
potassium and probably add more ni- 
trogen than they take out of the soil. 
On most soils the yields of crops 
grown after soy beans will be in- 
creased at first, even though the crop 
of beans is removed; but after a time 
the supplies of phosphorus and potas- 
sium may be so drawn upon as to les- 
sen the yields of other crops as well 
as of the soy beans. This will occur 
more quickly on soils already low in 
content of phosphorus and potassium. 

The following table shows the plant 
foods in the specified weights of the 
different materials named: 





Nitro- | Phos. | Pot- 
gen Acid | ash 




















1200 “ 24.0 10.2 

1200 “* 24.0 96 9.2 
2000 lbs. Soy Bean Hay-._} 46 14 22 
ao" “Straw _| 18 6 15 
2000 ‘* Corn Stover____-- 20 6 28 
2000 ‘“* Wheat Straw___- 10 3 12 
2000 ** Oat Straw__._--- 12 4 25 





The phosphorus® and potassium in 
all of these is taken from the soil. All 
except soy beans also take their ni- 
trogen from the soil. The nitrogen in 
soy beans, soy bean hay and soy bean 
straw is largely from the air and 
these when removed probably leave 
the soil no poorer in nitrogen. In 
fact, the soil may be left actually 
richer in nitrogen, even when the 
crop is taken off, the stubble and 
roots containing more nitrogen taken 
from the air than the seed, straw or 
hay contain that was taken from the 
soil. 

But it is readily seen that if soy 
beans: are grown and the crops re- 
moved a heavy draft is made on the 
phosphorus and potassium in the soil, 
This, however, is cheap and if only 
the seed is sold can be easily and 
cheaply put back in commercial form, 

There should be no large difference 
in the draft on the soil when the soy 
beans are grown for seed and when 
hay is made. When seed is harvested 
they must be cut a little green to 
avoid shattering and when hay is 
made the crop should be allowed to 
make seed, but not quite mature them, 
If, however, when seed are made only 
the grain is sold, and when hay is 
made, all the crop is sold, the hay will 
remove more phosphorus and potass 
sium than will the seed alone. 

There may be some reason in not 
selling soy bean seed from the farm 
because it draws heavily on the phos- 
phorus and potassium, but good busi- 
ness methods will enable the farmer 
to return these plant foods to the 
land at a low cost, and certainly there 
is no logic in refusing to grow soy 
beans if any crops at all are grown 
and sold. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY 








WHY JIM MULEKIN DOESN'T 
GET ON 
Henry Knowit Says It’s Largely Be- 
cause He Doesn’t Try and Because 
of a Blind Allegiance to the Time 
Merchant 
— Knowit was busy disking. 
down a lot of crimson clover to 
get it in condition to turn under for 
corn, when Jim Mulekin stopped at 
the roadside and said, “Well, Henry, 
what are we going to do for potash 


to use on our corn and cotton this 
year?” 


“Going to do without it,” said Hen- 
ry, “just as I have been doing for 
years. The chemists tell us that 
our Piedmont red land has a perfectly 
inexhaustible store of potash, which 
we can get released as fast as the 
plants need it, if we turn under plen- 
ty of vegetable matter, and use lime 
about once in five years. And I have 
found that they are right, for my 
crops increase annually in the rota- 
tion I use, and I buy no fertilizer ex- 
cept acid phosphate, but I buy that 
largely and use it liberally. You see 
my crops, Jim, and you know just 
how I have brought up my land to 
greater production while you buy 
every year a little dribble of 8-2-2 and 
depend on that alone to make your 
crops. Why in the name of common 
sense don’t you go to farming in the 
way The Progressive Farmer has 
been for years trying to teach you?” 

“Well.” said Jim, “I suppose that 
this fancy farmin’ will do for folks 
that has money to spend, but it takes 
all I can make to feed my mule and 
get something for the family to eat 
and wear, and I do not have the 
money to spend in clover seed, nor to 
“buy stock.” 

“But,” said Henry, “you go in debt 
every year for complete fertilizers 
you would not need if you grew clo- 
ver and peas and made hay and fed 
_some stock, and you put a lien on 
your crop to get something to eat 
and feed your one mule, and you pay 
almost twice as much for the things 
you get as you would have to pay 
if you got ahead enough to pay cash 
for everything. 

“The matter of money is more a 
matter of man than anything else. 
When I broke away from the old ruts 
where you stay, I was as poor as you 
are, and I had to go in debt for some 
things that would help me get out. 
I went in debt for another mule, and 
did better plowing. I went in debt 
for clover seed and got better crops 
by reason of sowing it, and gradually 
by sticking to a good rotation, and 
buying only the fertilizers I had to 








buy, [I got some cash ahead and 
bought some cattle, and fed them on 
my pea hay, corn stover and oat 
Straw, and made manure, and that 
helped the crops, too, and I made a 


profit on the cattle in spring that put 
money 11 my and saved me 
from going in debt to start the c 
ton and corn crops. So, little by little, 
I have gotten independent of the fer- 
tilizer men and the merchant, for I 
pay cash, and if one man will not sell 
me what I want at a fair price I eet 
the from another, because I 
do not be long to the merchant. 


pocket 





T- 


articies 


And you seratch alone with your 
one poor old mule, and do not dare 
to look around for lower prices be- 
cause you belong to the merchant who 
supplies you, while I have tten out 
of the mule ranks and have a pair of 
grade | heron mares that do heav- 
ier 1 k and bring me colts of heavy 
mules that pay a handsome profit 
whe Id to the mule farmers. In 
pee t have gone to real. farming 
fror 


ry poor beginning, and any 
young man of energy and intelligence 
can do the same. I have been trying 
to get you to go to farming for’years, 
Jim, but you simply refuse to use the 


brains you have and stay the servant 
to the lender, as the Bible says. You 
do not get out of the old rut because 
you do not try.” 


Action of Plant Foods 


ROM South Carolina: “What is 
the action of potash in the cotton 


plant? Does it feed the weed, the 
seed or the lint? Also its effect on 
corn? What would be the result in 


our sandy soils if we use only am- 
monia and phosphoric acid?” 

Plants take in carbon from the air 
through the action green matter 
in the leaves, and this is combined by 
the plant with the water and mate- 
rials from the soil make starch, 
and from this starch all the sugar, 
acids and oils are formed. But it is 
found that the presence of potash and 
phosphoric acid are needed to enable 
the plant to make the starch, and 
nearly the whole of the lint is made 
from this starch as well as the woody 
matter in the plant. 

The starch and oil in the seed all 
come from the air through the get- 
ting of carbon by the leaves and its 


of 
} 
I 
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Alfalfa and Sunflowers 


ROM South Carolina: “Can I 

grow alfalfa successfully on well 
drained land that makes a bale of 
cotton an acre? What do you think 
of growing sunflower seed for mar- 
ket, and what price do they bring?” 

If you lime the soil well, and then 
use heavy applications of acid phos- 
phate you can grow alfalfa. But it 
will be better to sow peas on the land 
and turn them under in August and 
then harrow in the lime and apply the 
phosphate and sow the alfalfa seed 25 
pounds an acre in September, for the 
spring-sown seed are apt to be smoth- 
ered by crab grass. 

[ doubt the profit in growing sun- 
flower seed, and have no idea what 
they*»may bring. You might try afew 
of the Mammoth Russian and see 
what they may bring. But if you 
have many English sparrows you will 
be lucky to save the seed. 





Tuberoses 


ROM New York: “Last year I 

planted some tuberoses. Most of 
them bloomed finely and when I dug 
the bulbs in the fall there were a 
great many small bulbs on the ones 
planted, but none as large as the par- 
ent bulbs. Will these small bulbs 
bloom this summer, and why were 
there none as large as the ones plant- 





land to Negroes. 
It does nothing of the sort. 


owners object. Thatis fair and just. 





OME. of the newspapers, either because they have not read the act or wish 
to prejudice the uninformed against it—we prefer to believe the former— 

try to make it appear, or at least leave the impression, that the rural segregation 
measure, proposed by the Farmers’ Union, would prevent a farmer renting 


Any farmer, or any other citizen, can employ 
Negroes or rent land to them as he does now. 
Negroes buying land in white communities if a majority of the white land- 
No white man ought to want to sell land 
to Negroes to settle among white people, where the Negro is objectionable, for 
everybody knows that in such cases the value of property is depreciated and 
sometimes the white landholders are run out; and if a white man has no more 
consideration for his own race than to do that,a way should be found to stop him. 

The opponents of rural segregation—mostly large landholders who have no 
consideration for small landholders, or people in towns who would raise the 
roof if a Negro bought property by them—should be fair in their opposition and 
not misrepresent, through ignorance or otherwise.—Statesville Landmark. 


GET THE FACTS STRAIGHT | 


The proposition is to prevent 








combination into carbohydrates. By 
far the greater part the bulk of 
every plant comes from the air. Pot- 
ash is needed in order the com- 
bination into starch can be made, and 
phosphorus is needed as the conveyor 


Or 


+1,- 
that 


Ca 


of the starch to points where new 
cell walls are being formed and 
starch deposited for transformation 
into oil, acids and sugar. Thus the 
potash and phosphates work together 
and both art 1] By using cot- 





tonseed meal 1¢ 
phate in making a fertilizer the 
will furnish some potash, and in al 
probability enough for cotton 


corn. 





Boll Worms in Sweet Corn 


| oni eastern Ne arolina: “Do 
you know of Any remedy for the 


worms that int 


weet corn 
so badly? I w plant about 
10 acres and am that it is 








too risky on account of the worms. 
I have heard that powdered sulphur 
dusted on the silks will prevent them. 
Will t interefere with the pollin- 
ation? It am _ thinking planting 
Hubbard squash as a late crop, but 
understand that it is unsatisfactory 
in the South at ym New York 
Starti1 ti 2. 1 





ship the squashes North 


Early sweet rn 1s 
tacked by the boll wor 
often used about cotton 
them off the cotton. 


the sulphur will have 
¥ ? . . — 

do seriously affect 
the pollination. You might 


ae 
not 


414 


think it will 
try spray- 
ing with lead arsenate, one pound in 
35 gallons of water as as the 
silks appear. A late planting in July 
is seldom troubled. 


soon 





ed? Is the common lye useful as a 
fertilizer ?” 


It is the nature of the tuberose to 
make small offsets around the old 
bulb, and these are taken off and 


make the blooming bulbs 
The old bulbs will make no 
more flowers, but it takes another 
year’s growth to make bulbs. of 
blooming size. The growers in east- 
ern North Carolina, who produce all 
the tuberose bulbs sold North, take 
these offsets off before shipping the 
blooming bulbs, for what 
they use to make another crop for 
you to buy in the next spring. 

By planting these 
can perhaps grow 
to bloom another 
bulbs did not 
enough to .bloom is 
never do so but make the use 
like onion sets to make another crop. 

Common concentrated lye is usually 
caustic soda and of no value as a fer- 
tilizer, and if it was potash it is too 
costly to use in a fertilizer. 


grown to 
you buy. 


these are 
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enough 
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large 
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small bul 
some large 
season. 
make new ones 
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Potato Bugs 

pRoM North Carolina: “Please tell 
me how to destroy potato 
[ thought that every 


to 


one ne 
but 


peas 
Willi 





manage ou do 
repeat it 
the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture, as you should to 
keep the foliage healthy, and when 
the old beetles begin crawling around 
and laying eggs, add a pound and a 
half of lead arsenate to 50 gallons of 
the Bordeaux and spray with this. 
It will kill some of the old beetles, as 
they do eat a little and if any hatch 
out spray again. Or if on a small 
scale get some Paris green and mix 





seem 


You can 


to 


spray 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


one part-of this to 50 parts of air- 
slaked lime. Mix it very well, and 
dust this over the plants, and repeat 
it if washed off by rain, and it will 
destroy the beetles. 





Sudan Grass and Asparagus 


[LL Sudan grass mature seed in 

Chesterfield County, Va. and 
will the straw be good feed for stock? 
Would like to follow your plan for 
growing asparagus. Would it be too 
late to sow the seed after taking off 
a crop of strawberries akout the mid- 
dle of June?” 

I have never grown Sudan grass 
but from what I have read of it I 
would assume that it will mature seed 
in Chesterfield County, but the ripe 
grass will not have much value as 
hay. For hay I would cut it as soon 
as the heads are out. It will be en- 
tirely too late to sow asparagus seed 
the middle of June. They should be 
sown now, as soon as the soil can be 
worked. 





Peas for Seed and Hay 
HAT pea would you advise for 
planting in rows for seed to be 
gotten off in time to sow clover or 
rye? What would you advise for the 
best hay crop?” 

The Whippoorwill pea planted the 
middle of May will answer your pur- 
pose for seed very well and will make 
more vine than the earlier New Era, 
and hence do more for the soil. For 
a hay crop I would sow a mixture of 
Mammoth Yellow soy beans and 
black cowpeas in equal parts. The 
erect growing soys will hold up the 
peas and make them easier to harvest 
and more easily cured. 





Sorrel Shows Need of Lime 


I HAVE a field sown to crimson 
clover, and am sending you a weed 
from it. Clover will not grow where 
this weed is. How shall I get rid of 
hee 

The clover will not grow because 
the soil is acid, but the weed, sorrel, 
prefers an acid soil, though it will 
grow anywhere. But restore the 
sweetness of the soil and the clover 
will grow ahead of the sorrel. Your 
land evidently needs lime. 





Flower Pots 
| ecole Tennessee: “Where can I get 
the three-inch flower pots for $4 
per thousand which you mention. The 
Richmond seedsmen ask $8 for them.” 
IT usually get them from A. H. Hews 
& Co., Cambridge, Mass. I have not 
bought any for a good while, but the 
last I got from this firm I paid I think 
$3.50 per 1,000. They ship from their 

warehouse in New York. 





A Request 

|} pees Friends: My eyes are old, 

and it is very difficult for me to 
decipher a letter on dark paper writ- 
ten with a pale lead pencil. Please 
vrite on good white paper with pen 
ink, and always sign your letter 
give your true postoffice. I do 
not reply to letters without a name 
signed to them. 


1. 


( 
] 
i 





Spring-sown Crimson Clover 


ROM North Carolina: “Will crim- 

son clover make hay, sown in the 
spring?” 

No; the seed will germinate, of 
course, and the plants will run into 
bloom when four or five inches high, 
with the first warm weather. Crim- 
son clover is a cool weather plant. 


1 
} 
i 


Why Not Get Your Mail? 

N R. P. H. Young, who said his post- 

office is Grists, N. C., asked a 
number of questions of interest to 
him alone, and I replied by letter. The 
letter comes back uncalled for. TI will 
send it again if Mr. Young will tell 
me where he gets letters. 
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Early Cultivation of the Crops 


Article No. 13 on ‘‘ Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 














HE principal crops of the South 

—cotton, corn, tobacco, pea- 

nuts, etc—being planted in 
rows, require inter-tillage. This sin- 
gle fact marks a great difference in 
the agricultural practices of the 
South and other sections. It means 
greater expense, not only because 
more cultivation is required, but also 
because that done, after the crops 
are planted and up, must be done 
with less effective implements. 

In the early years of agriculture in 
the South laborers were plentiful, 
which made possible the profitable 
production of crops requiring expen- 
sive cultivation throughout a long 
period of their growth. 

American farmers have met the 
competition in agricultural product- 
ion by the use of labor-saving, effi- 
cient implements and a minimum of 
man labor, thereby increasing the 
production per man and _ reducing 
its cost. On the other hand, the 
farmers of Europe have met modern 
demands and competition more es- 
pecially by increasing the yields per 
acre. The South, owing to her al- 
most exclusive cultivation of row 
crops and her climatic conditions, 
has not been able to keep pace with 
the farmers of the other sections of 
America in the use of labor-saving 
implements; and her large Negro 
population, and consequent low grade 
of agricultural intelligence, has pre- 
vented an increase in production per 
acre. 

The problem of the South is, there- 
fore, two-fold. Her difficulties are 
doubled because her chief crops re- 
quire a large amount of expensive in- 
ter-tillage and these same clean-cul- 
ture crops and her climatic condi- 
tions make soil depletion more rapid 
and extensive. 


Cheaper Cost of Production 


UCCESSFUL agricultural produc- 
tion in the South is dependent on 

our success in solving these two prob- 
lems. A change in the crops produced, 
being more radical and difficult of ac- 
complishment, if it occurs at all, will 
come slowly, throughout a _ long 
course of years. Our hope for a suc- 
cessful agricultural development lies 
in our ability to increase our pro- 
duction per acre and lessen the man- 
ual labor of cultivation by more effi- 
cient methods. 

Crops requiring little or no cultiva- 
tion after seeding offer opportunities 
for the use of efficient implements 
and consequently low cost of pro- 
duction per acre. Crops requiring 
much cultivation after planting are 
produced at a high cost per acre, be- 
cause of the obstacles which the 
growing plants offer to the use of 
large and efficient implements. 

The production problems of the 
South are then, as stated, the in- 
creasing of yields per acre and an 
improvement in methods of cultiva- 
tion by which the cost of production 
may be decreased. An abundance of 
cheap labor delayed the coming of 
that time when better and cheaper 
methods of cultivation became im- 
perative. But present market and 
other conditions and our low yields 
per acre have now brought us face to 
face with the necessity for more effi- 
cient and economical methods of cul- 
tivation. 

We must now realize, as a neces- 
sity, that such tillage as is necessary 
to pulverize the soil must be done 
before the crops are planted. Only 
by this can inter-tillage or cultiva- 

This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

April 3— Fighting Crop Pests; Insects, 
Fungus Diseases, etc, 

April 10—Care and Feeding of Farm Work 
Stock This Season, 


tion of the planted crops be done 
efficiently and economically. 

The next most important meéans 
of reducing the amount and expense 
of cultivation is the increasing of the 
humus content of the soil. Too large 
a part of the present cultivation of 
the crops is necessary to break the 
crust-forming on the surface after 
rains, to aerate the soil and prevent 
the escape of moisture. Many who 
cultivate the soil think the killing of 
weeds its chief object and this truly 
should be the chief if not the only 
object of inter-tillage. Under pres- 
ent conditions, however, this can 
scarcely be said to be the chief ob- 
ject of cultivation. Our soils are so 
deficient in humus that they run to- 
gether and crust on the surface, thus 
sealing out the air and favoring the 
loss of moisture by evaporation. 

Although cultivation is as old as 
agriculture, its effects under the va- 
rying conditions of soils, climate and 
crops are not well understood. We 
may state, however, that while the 
destruction of weeds should probably 
be about the only purpose of cultiva- 
tion, under our present conditions 
the objects are three-fold: Destruc- 
tion of weeds, aerating the soil and 
the saving of moisture. It should be 
marked that we have entirely omitt- 
ed the pulverization of the soil, as 
that should be done before the crops 
are planted. 

To still further simplify the mat- 
ter, we may reduce the objects 
of cultivation of the soil after the 
crops are planted to the killing of 
weeds and the breaking of the sur- 
face crust. It is true that in certain 
soils, because of their heavy nature, 
the absence of humus and long sea- 
sons of large rainfall there may arise 
a need for deep tillage for the pur- 
pose of aerating the soil. But this is 
always accompanied with such ex- 
pense and danger of root injury that 
it is of doubtful value. In fact, it is 
probably advisable only when the 
plants are small, after excessive rain- 
fall and when cultivation has been 
neglected for so long a period that 
the grass and weeds can be killed 
by no other method, or at least, 
by no other less expensive or objec- 
tionable method. It is unfortunate 
that the use of the turning plow or 
other deep running implements after 
the crops are planted can not be en- 
tirely prohibited, for the admission 
that it can ever become necessary or 
advisable offers an excuse for its use 
by those who through force of habit 
continue the practice. 


ae 


An Ounce of Prevention 


SSUMING that the land has been 
properly prepared, the object of 
early cultivation is the prevention of 
weed growth—not the killing of grass 
and weeds, but the prevention of their 
growth. The fact that weather con- 
ditions, faulty methods, or neglect, 
sometimes result in the grass and 
weeds getting a good start and so 
establishing themselves on the land 
that the hoe and the turning plow are 
a necessity, should not have consider- 
ation in the discussion of proper 
methods. Because we affirm with all 
emphasis possible that the early cul- 
tivation should be rapid, shallow and 
frequent and have for its object the 
prevention of weed growth, it does 
not follow that we would not use the 
expensive hoe and plow under condi- 
tions which demand such methods. 
But our contention is simply that 
such methods are not economical or 
good for the crops, and that they 
should be avoided as far as possible. 
Moreover, we go even farther. We 
have no hesitation in positively as- 
serting that nine times out of ten 
when the conditions demand such 
methods (even though most users of 


such methods will invariably insist 
that they are unavoidable) the fault 
is not attributable to the weather or 
conditions other than those _ for 
which the farmer 1s entirely respon- 
sible. The fact that extreme and 
rare conditions may make expensive 
deep cultivation and hoeing some- 
times necessary is largely overwork- 
ed as an excuse for the old expen- 
sive methods followed by the unpro- 
gressive. 
7 


The Harrow’s the Tool to Use 


HE one implement which will re- 

duce the cost of cultivation by 
largely doing away with the necessity 
forthe use of the hoe and deep culture 
implements, is the harrow. Nothing 
more forcibly illustrates the difficulty 
and slowness with which new meth- 
ods can be introduced than the re- 
luctance of the average Southern 
farmer to use the section harrow for 
early cultivation. For years a few 
used the harrow for the early culti- 
vation of corn, and the best proof of 
its efficiency is the fact that these 
always continued its use after the 
first trial. It is probably true that 
every man first used the harrow for 
the early cultivation of his corn with 
much doubt and fear. But one trial 
dispelled all this, yet his neighbors 
were unconvinced and continued to 
use the hoe and the turning plow 
because they felt sure the harrow 
would not do for their special condi- 
tions. In fact, a still more remarka- 
ble illustration of the conservatism 


reluctance with which those who for 
years had been using the harrow on 
their corn were induced to use it for 
the early cultivation of their cotton. 

The harrow (and the weeder for 
the one-horse farmer on sandy land) 
is the one implement which makes 
early cultivation economical and ef- 
fective. It is the one implement 
which will do most to do away with 
the use of the hoe, that most expen- 
sive of all tools used for cultivating 
acrop. It is also the one implement 
that will enable the farmer to “keep 
out of the grass” and avoid the use of 
the turning plow to “wrap up the 
grass,” and avoid not only expensive 
but also injurious cultivation. 

In short, the cultivation of the 
crop after planting, up to the time 
it is several inches high, and this in- 
cludes not only corn but also only toa 
slighly less extent cotton, peanuts, 
soy beans, and practically all other 
row crops, is fully described by the 
one word, harrow. On properly pre- 
pared land, the harrow, if used often 
enough, so that the cultivation takes 
place when the weeds are just coming 
out of the ground, will entirely pre- 
vent the growth of weeds and grass. 
It will prevent their growth, not kill 
them after they have established a 
good root system. The advantage of 
the harrow is that so much land can 
be covered in a day that the cultiva- 
tion can be repeated so often that 
the weeds can never get a start. 

Early cultivation simply means 
good preparation and the use of the 
section harrow. Our readers who 
doubt this can easily find some neigh- 
bor who has demonstrated or prov- 
ed this fact as applied to corn. We 
defy anyone to give any reason, not 
founded on prejudice, why, if the har- 
row is valuable for the early cultiva- 
tion of corn, it is not equally valua- 
ble for other row crops like cotton, 
peanuts, soy beans, ete. 

We all recognize the value of early 
cultivation. We can only find time to 
do that which is necessary by doing 


it before the crop is planted or dur- | 


ing its early 

harrow. 
Again, early cultivation means har- 

rowing, and then, more harrowing. 


growth and with the 
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EMEMBER that 
India and Egypt will 
grow more food stuffs at 
the expense of Cotton 
acreage. 


It is your opportunity, 
whilst cutting down your 
acreage, to increase your 
yields of Cotton, and, by 
the use of well-selected 
seed, grow better Cotton 
of greater value than ever 
before. Nitrate of Soda 
will enable you to do this. 


For free useful literature on Cotton 
and other crops send post card to 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Edwards 
STEEL 
Shingles 


Special offer by acting now. Free roof insurani 

eaiost lightning under our $10,000 bond. And Edwards 
Steel Shingles cost less than wood shingles, Last five 
} sed longer. Patent ‘‘Tightcote’’ Process and Inter- 
locking Device prevent rot, rust, fire, leaks. a 
dip in molten zine after being cut—no ex 
Easy to lay with h 


Come in handy acdee of 
200 or more. Fine for any roof anywhere. 


ACT NOW Cet this money caving, 


you offer: 


Sock of barwatnn NOvtas ives al: basis shipping ine eEarees tic 


> THE EDWARDS MFG. co. 


324-374 Lock Street, . Cincinnati, Ohio 













KITSELMAN FENCE 


of the farmer is to be found in the | 


a. a ee ee t 1 t fact 
re et It Fr om prices. Wemake the 
bun 74 ‘A FE: t wire, Layee and 
2 weavi o 
aay, e-ractory bs 4g oa — 


Stay 
spool of heavily Galv. Ideal 
BARBED WIRE $1.45. Bar- 
gain Catalogue showing styles 
— heights of Farm, Poult and 
nm Fence free. Write to ay. 


(krrseumawe BROS. Box 84 Muncie, ind. 
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rROD® 


in 14¢ r ROD 


Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Barb Wire, Gates, Tools. b- 
solute FACTORY’ prices. Best 
quality Open Hearth Steel 
(Double Galvanized). 

back if not satisfied. 

alogue nh fence sense will help 
you to buy It’s FREE. 


co (Box H) Tenn. 





EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence «Many big values are offered. — direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer’s Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. + 


Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 
Wire $1.48 per 80-rod Spool. 
Colled Spring Fence C 

Box12 Winchent a | Pr pid 














= 
GET THE ADMIRAL 


and bale your hayright. Short ae pro- 
a Lag | heavy bales. ONE HORSE, 

nd oy do the work. THREE 
FEEDS 10 THE ROUND, ADMIRAL speed 
—ADMIRAL economy—ADMIRAL service, 
Write for catalogue. FREE. 


Admiral Hay Press Company, 
Box 41, Kansas City, Mo. 









































__ 
\ pies 
AYN “Pht 
ORY Over 150 styles for 
qe every purpose—hogs 
= = sheep, poultry, fae pw berets 


o lawn fence 
13 CENTS ER Roo “UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new catalog and sample to test, 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. Dept. 87 - Cleveland, Ohio 











Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—-With our 
big map, Hvestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every 
body wants it. Good territory open in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and other 
Southern States. E. R. McClellan, P. O, Boz 
1539, Dallas, Texas. 











































































































































































































































Guaranteed 
5 Roofing — 
"beat responsibility 
Why accept a doubtful 
guarantee on roofing when you 


can get one signed by the Iar- 


gest manufacturer of roofing 
and building papers in the world, with 
a saving in cost in the long run? 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 





Roofing 


—our leading product—is guaranteed 5 years 
for 1-ply, 10 years for 2-ply and 15 years for 
3-ply. We also make lower priced roofing, 
slate surfaced shingles, building papers, wall 
boards, out-door paints, plastic cement, etc. 
Ask your dealer for products made by us. 
They are reasonable in price and we stand 
behind them. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 





New York Ci Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detroif 
_ Louis Cincinnati ~ KansasCity Minneapolis 

San Francisco Seattle London Hamburg Sydney 











Cutawa 


BUSH AND BOG PLOW 


does work no other machine can do. 


It cuts down bushes, demolishes bogs, 
and does all kinds of hard plowing and disking. 

It is big and strong and withstands vensifve 
strain. Ask your dealer about it. If he doesn’t 
sell CUTAWAY (CLARK) implements, write us 
at once for free catalog. There are no substitutes. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
997 MAIN STREET HIGGANUM, CONN. 








Four-horse hitch 


Dust-proof hard- 
wood bearings 


24-inch disks 
forged sharp 
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Killing the’ Grass 1] Before It Gomes Up 


PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS ON EARLY CROP CULTIVATION 








WHEN AN OUNCE OF PREVEN- 


| TION IS WORTH A TON OF CURE 


This Is Just Before the Grass Comes 
Up and When the Harrows and 
Weeders Should Run—First Prize 
Letter 


[\ MY experience the section har- 
row is the best and most economi- 
cal implement for killing grass be- 
fore it comes up, especially in the 
young cultivated crops. The weeder 
is another good tool for this purpose 
where the land is not too hard. The 
disk and spring tooth cultivator are 
good, 

I bought a Little Joe 
used it in the corn, pea- 
nut fields with great when 
used at the proper time—just before 
the grass made its appearance. The 
only objection to Little Joe is its 
size, though it has its place on my 
farm today, where it is necessary to 
plant below a level. 

For general purposes, my section 


harrow and 
cotton, and 


success 


harrow (two-sections) is far more 
economical, for with it I can cover 
{8 acres in a day by using a good 


pert team. For this tool to be a suc- 
cess in cultivation the land must be 
properly prepared. With it prepara- 
tion is not half but nearly all. The 
same preparation needed for the 
success of the harrow and weeder is 
needed for the success of the crop. 
It takes some thought and exper- 
ience to do this preparation properly. 


The Government would do well to 
have an experienced man in every 
county to do actual farming with 


these tools. It would pay dealers to 
furnish the toois free of charge. 

In the first place, all stumps, rocks. 
and other obstacles must be removed 
from the field. Second, dead 
bean vines and stalks should be 
ied out of reach of the 
tools. This I do with a stag plow. 
Trash left on the surface will cause 
the harrow to drag up plants. Deep 
flat breaking is necessary in order 
that the harrow strike all alike and 
clean the crop uniformly. All clods 
must be broken and the surface leit 


grass, 
bur- 
cultivating 





Let Me Send You 
Mu Bargain Book 


Of “Blue Grass” Buggies FREE 
Big 180-page book, illustrated in 

colors. Tells all about my straight 
grain second-growth hickory bug- 
gies with wrought steel gears, Ex- 
plains my factory selling plan and guar- 
antee. uotes prices that make’ yc you 
one ever buys an ag 
UGGY,. Get it 


BOHON’S “BLUE GRASS" 


At My Money-Saving Sectuey "Prices 
Solidly built for smooth riding 
over rough roads. An hon- 
estly made buggy. Built for 
service, You take no risk, for 


MY $30,000 BOND 
and unlimited guarantee protects you, 
30-day road test on your 
roads, at my risk, asi 


wonder why an, 
but a BOHON 


eit Main St. 
Harrodsburg, 
Ky 








How Maybehiswayis 


better than yours. 
Maybe he is making a 
thousand or so a 
year extra money out 

m of his farm, in some 
way that you are 
overlooking. It is 
our business to tell 


you how he is doing 
it. The Breeder’s 
Gazette costs $1.00 


ayear. Justdrop us 
a postal and a copy 
will be sent free. 


542 So. Dearborn Street 
Room 3127 «= Chicago, Ill, 





HOW ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBORS? 
tf you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then cali on them and ask them to gub- 
ascribe, . 





smooth. To do this, I use the section 
harrow freely before planting and at 
the same time kill many thousand 
grass plants before they are “born.” 
I plant on low beds, if any. Where it 
is desirable to plant below a level, 
the Little Joe harrow is used to clean 


the drill. 
Just after planting comes a time 
when procrastination means hard 


and expensive hoeing. The grass that 
comes up with the cotton gives more 
trouble than any other. “A pound of 


prevention, at this time may be 
worth a ton of cure later.” I intro- 
duce the section harrow to my 
friends as “Mr. Weeding Hoe.” 

It takes hustling and bustling, com- 
bined with good judgment, to cover 


all the crop at proper time, especially 


in wet weather. The harrow not 
only kills the grass, but forms a 
mulch that holds moisture, and at the 
same time breaks the crust so the air 
can circulate through the soil. Har- 
rowing injures the soil and crop 
when wet, besides grass comes up 
immediately afte wards. 

For comparison, I give my experi- 
ence with two cotton Crops. T rented 
one crop to a man, reared on a farm, 
who knew “all about farming.” He 
held the idea, as many farmers do, 


that grass must 
before it needs 
of June he gave 


become an inch high 
attention. The first 
up the crop for what 


[ had furnished him. In the drill was 
grass high as the cotton hea thick a 

hair on a dog’s back. I used the Bal 
row to loosen the ares tin only the 
hoe would get the grass. Owing to 


20 miles to get hands 
to do this hoecing at a cost of $1.50 
per acre. The well 


the rush, I went 


2rass was so 








rooted that two extra plowings were 


necessary to kill it after it had been 
hoed to the middle. The harvest on 
this farm was only 300 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre—not enough to pay 
expenses of making. 

My individual farm was managed 
differently. The harrow was used 
freely before and after planting, and 
the grass was not allowed to take 
up the guano applied to the cotton. 
The cultivation was done economical- 
ly at the proper time. The hoeing ex- 
penses (thinning cotton) was reduc- 
ed to 25 cents per acre. On this farm 
T realized a handsome profit. 

WILLIAM E. BLOCKER, Jr., 

Ariton, Ala. 





THE HARROW AND WEEDER ARE 
WINNERS 


—_—- 


(Prize Letter) 


N THE farm where I was reared 

we always began to cultivate the 
crops when we saw them getting 
grassy. And we had a pretty good 
job of it, I can assure you. It took 
digging and hoeing, as well as plow- 
ing. 

Since I have given the question 
more thought and had more experi- 
ence, I am thoroughly convinced that 
about two-thirds of the hoeing on 
the average farm could be eliminated 
by the proper use of a harrow and 
a weeder. I have been using a har- 
row and a weeder ever since I began 
to farm for myself, and know by ex- 
perience what they are worth. I us- 
ually begin in cotton before it is all' 
up and use the weeder every few 
days till it is thinned to a stand. [ 
have used it as much as four times 
where cotton is thick enough to bear 
it: 

One thing that must be considered 
in using a weeder is that sufficient 
seed must be planted to allow for 
the stalks that will be torn up by the 
weeder. 

I have never used a weeder 
much in corn because | consider the 
section harrow a better implement 
for destroying the would-be grass in 
the corn before it reaches shee “adult” 


very 


stage. Last year [ went through my 
corn with the hoe only one time, and 
then the principal work done was 
thinning and chopping out a stray 
weed here and there. There are oth- 
er reasons for cultivating early and 


often, as the informed farmers know, 
but for the destruction of grass and 
weeds alone it pays—and then some. 
We all know that in the animal 
kinedom destruction can be accom- 
plished more easily among the young 
and tende Thus it is in the vegeta- 
ble world. It is 500 times 
destroy a germinating seed 
weed knee-high. Tie harrow 
weeder will do the work. 


L. EAKER, 


easier to 
than a 
or the 


Cherryville, N. ( 


DON’T LET THE GRASS GET A 
START 


(Prize kines 


ILLING the grass before it comes 

-up is the easiest way to kill it, 
provided the weather will permit. 
Last year I prepared my cotton land 
and let it lie until after a rain. The 
harrow was then run over it and cot- 
ton planted. The first crop of grass 
—the one which is usually contem- 
poraneous with the cotton—was thus 
destroyed before it came up. The 


weeder was then kept going at every 
opportunity until the cotton was 
large. 


too 


The result was there was not much 
grass when the cotton was chopped, 
and this was all the hoeing it got. 
Corn was planted and harrowed just 
before coming out of the 
the harrow and weeder 


ground and 
used after- 


wards. No hoe work was done ex- 
cept thinning and part of this was 
done by hand instead of with hoe. 


Not much grass was left after 
these and the double 
Peanuts were harrowed 
ed” frequently, and half of them had 
no hoe work at all, and there was 
very little grass at digging time. 

Last year was very favorable to 
killing grass, both before and after 
coming up, though we did have show- 
ers that rendered the work almost 
useless at times. In a normal year 
the harrow and weeder will save a 
large part of the hoe work and keep 
the crop reasonably clean. But when 
it rains every few days they do little 
good. A few years ago I planted 
corn on well prepared ground, ex- 
pecting to harrow it in a few days. It 
rained for three weeks and I had 
nice carpet of green which nothing 
but a hoe and frequent cultivations 
would ghia 

If the g is allowed to come up 
and pl green leaves the harrow 
will not kill it unless the soil is mel- 
low and somewhat dry. If conditions 
are right, it will “cook” it 


J. F. HUNTER, 


using 
cultivator. 
and “weed- 


rass 


Arcola, N. C, 





GOOD PREPARATION IS NECES- 
SARY TO GOOD CULTIVATION 


tee 


(Prize Letter) 
N KILLING grass and weeds be- 


fore they come up I first prepare 
a well pulverized seed bed before 
planting, so as to not uproot my 
plants with the clods. I run two-row 
spike-tooth harrow -before planting 
my seeds and then three or four days 
after planting I run this same spike- 
tooth harrow my crop again 
and keep this up every three or four 
days until plartts are large enough to 
use a cultivator. 


over 


I use a one-horse cultivator and 
fasten it on behind a disk cultivator 
with a rope made fast to the center 
of the axle of my disk, using two 


horses to pull the disk and setting 
disks about 16 inches apart. The one- 
horse cultivator behind flattens the 
land and at the same time kills all the 
grass and weeds-that have germinat- 
ed. One man can run both of these 


my 





tools at the same time, making one 
lick to the row, by using some ex- 


tra long reins to guide his horses. 

[f any one hasn’t the two horses 
and disk one can use the five-hoe cul- 
tivator in place of the disk by 
ning it down bet 


run- 
ween the drills, set- 
ting it to leave a space about 16 
inches to run the one-horse cultiva- 
tor on. You have to go twice to the 
row with these tools, and only 
one horse. The one-horse farmer can 
use this method with a great reduct- 
ion in the cultivation, 
Juarter, N. C. 
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Get These Books and 











Bulletins 
You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given 





books may be 


at prices m 


of The 


entioned, 





Progres 





United States 
Washington, D. 
in the 


Department of Agric ulture, 
C.—sSw t Pot o Gro 


Cotton Belt 








Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala, 
—Bulletin No, 181, Local Fertilizer Experi- 
ments with Corn in Sout Al : 

1912, 1913, and 1914, 

Bu n No. 182, Loca Exp - 
ments W ( it No Ala 1 i 191 
1912, 191 und 1 ;: 

Arkansas Experiment Station, Fayetteville, 
Ark.—Circular No. Boys’ and Girls’ Dem- 


onstration Club Work in Arkansas, 


Mississippi Experiment Station. Agricul- 


tural College, Miss.—Bulletin No, 158 - 
riological Effects of Green Manures. 

Wyoming Experiment Station, Laramie, 
Wyoming—Bulletin No. 105, The Eradication 
of the Sheep Tick, 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM SUNNY 
HOME FARM 





Printed Stationery Is an Asset to Any 
Farmer—Testing Seed Corn Seldom 
Worth While in the South—Make 
Every Lick Count This Spring 


ANY of my correspondents are 


sending their letters out written 
on neatly printed letterheads these 
days, 


a very much larger proportion 
than used such pa- 
per two or three 
years ago. 

Let us make it 
unanimous, select- 
ing an appropri- 
ate, pleasant. 
sounding name for 
the farm—one 
that breathes of 





home, laughing 
-MR. FRENCH, brooks, and green 


meadows—then when we are sending 
out constantly the advertisement of 
our farm home, it may spur us up to 
give that farm a square deal, by 
cleaning up and brightening up and 
making it fit its name better as the 
months and years pass. 

And noting the love and care that 
the parents give the farm home will 
inspire in the little children a love 
for the beautiful, along with the use- 
ful, and these, too, will take into 
their hearts the love ties that will 
bind them to the farm in the years 
to come. Few of us, I fear, realize 
what a mine of real wealth there is 
wrapped up in a few pretty acres, in 


the midst of which there stands a 
cottage, and the whole of which— 
every square foot—spells home to 


father, wife and children. 
kk Ok 


A young friend writes to ask my 
Opinion as to the need of testing seed 
corn in our South country. In reply 
to this I will say, as I have said sev- 
eral times in The Progressive Farmer, 
that there is no especial objection to 
the practice if my friend has nothing 
else worth while to do. 

But if I had any paying use for my 
time I should not spend any of it 
testing seed corn here in the South 
where our corn gets bone-dry a 
month before the first hard frost 
comes. If you will select your seed 
corn in the field during the first two 
weeks of September, hang it, or rack 
it where it will dry out at once, I 
wouldn’t give 10 cents per 100 bushels 
to have it tested. The way I see it 
there is absolutely no excuse in the 
South for having seed corn that there 
is any need of testing. In the high- 
est mountain sections and in the 
North and West where the corn has 
a close shave to reach maturity be- 
fore frost, I think it worth while al- 
ways to test the seed corn, but with 
the majority of Southern farmers it 
is an entirely different proposition. 
Let us study to make profitable use 
of all of our time. 

* % & 

I expect to write a book sometime 
about the way the farmer wastes his 
time doing things that could as well 
be left undone; doing things in a 
slipshod way, necessitating doing 
them over again in a short time; do- 
ing things at the wrong time; and 
leaving undone things that would aid 
very materially in expediting the 
work of the farm, etc. 

I shan’t do this just now, however, 
for this is the busy springtime, and 
all I mentioned it for at this time was 
simply to call your attention to the 
fact that we are prone to err after 
this manner, and so we could watch 
ourselves more closely at this busy 
season, to make sure that we don’t 
get in such a hurry that we will get 
to “running around in a half-bushel.” 
Let’s take for our spring motto, “Make 
every lick a true one and make each 
one count.” Headwork will pay used 
along this line. 

* * * 

Those who have had trouble trying 
to whitewash buildings with the 
spray pump, should try making the 


wash very thin and going over the 
work three or four times. 

Have hose enough so the nozzle of 
the pump may be held close enough 
to the work so the wash will strike 
with some force and thus when 
the nozzle is screwed down so the 
wash is put on in a heavy mist it will 
not run and make the work streaked. 

Don’t fail to strain the wash and 
a wire seive is the proper thing to 
use for this operation. Use a screen 
about as fine as that used by the mill 
people for screening timothy seed. 
Don’t try to strain whitewash through 
any kind of cloth. 

I feel that some whitewash should 
be used on the farm. All the out- 
buildings that are unpainted will be 
improved in appearance greatly by a 
few coats; and, with the spray pump 
to apply the wash, only a little time 
is required to go over a lot of work. 

Slake the lime the day before it is 
to be used and a much smoother 
wash will result. A. L. FRENCH. 





SORGHUM FOR FORAGE AND 
SYRUP 





In These Days of Low-priced Cotton 
and High-priced Feeds, Sorghum 
Will Prove Profitable on Many 
Farms 


INCE the price of cotton is low 

and a speedy rise is improbable, it 
should be the object of every farmer 
in the Cotton Belt to substitute for 
cotton as much as possible, some 
other crops. 

After growing practically all the 
crops suited to our soil and climate, 
I find that sorghum is one of the best 
substitutes I can get for cotton. And 
with 25 years’ experience in growing 
this plant, I have learned some things 
that will perhaps be of some value 
and interest to the farmers who may 
desire to grow this crop. 

We can grow no crop that will 
make more forage to the acre or 
produce a better feed for our live- 
stock than the sorghum cane. There 
are two ways of handling it as a for- 
age crop. First, it may be planted in 
three-foot rows, cultivated with plow 
once or twice, and harvested when in 
dough stage, and shocked as corn is. 
Allow it to stand in the shocks until 
thoroughly cured, then store away 
for feed. 

The other, a more common method, 
is to sow the seed broadcast on 
ground that has been thoroughly 
broken eight to 10 inches deep. Sow 
not more than three pecks to the 
acre, and cover with a smoothing 
harrow. The land should be broken 
when there is a good season in the 
ground, and the seed should be sown 
as quickly as possible after the land 
is broken so that there will be suffi- 
cient moisture for them to germinate. 
If sown the last of March or the first 
of April the best time to cut is when 
the cane is in boot; this will give 
ample time for a second crop, which 
will come from the stubble. And with 
good seasons in August and Septem- 
ber, the second crop will make more 
than the first. 

Four or five days after cutting the 
hay should be raked and placed in 
small stacks or cocks. Allow to re- 
main here five or six weeks and then 
put in the barn or large stacks. 
Where desirable it may be baled af- 
ter thoroughly cured, but do not pack 
or store away while green. Rain does 
not damage the cane hay like it does 
that of the other forage crops. Very 
much rain will cause it to turn black, 
but does not lessen its feeding value, 
and it should not be thrown away 
on that account. 

In growing cane for syrup, the first 
thing is to break the land good with 
a two-horse plow. Harrow until: a 
good seedbed is formed. Lay off three 


and one-half foot rows with shovel 
plow, and plant, covering the seed 


about one inch deep. Five or. six 
nounds of seed per acre is sufficient. 
The Cole planter is a good implement 
for planting. Use 100 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 200 pounds of acid 





phosphate to the acre. A side dress- 
ing of 75 pounds of nitrate of soda 
at laying by time will pay also. A 
weeder should be run over the ground 
as soon as the first stalks begin to 
appear. When the cane comes up to 
a stand it should be worked with a 
spring-tooth or side harrow, and 
thinned out to one or two stalks 
every 12 to 15 inches in the row. Very 
little cultivation is necessary. 

As soon as the seed is mature, strip 
the cane, leaving the fodder on the 
ground; cut and pile in small heaps, 
and then cut off the heads. The cane 
should then be hauled to the mill and 
put in a large heap as soon as possi- 
ble. Here it may remain 10 to 15 days 
if dry, but if wet the cane should be } 





made into molasses immediately; for | 
if allowed to remain wet the cane 
will sour, and thus make very poor | 


syrup. A sure way is to put under 
cover until ready to be made up. 
Never allow cane to stand in the 


field after the fodder has been pulled, 
because it will sucker and thus be 
ruined, 

As to the relative profits of cane 
and cotton, I have found the follow- 
ing to be true: From the time prepa- 
ration begins in the spring until the 
cotton goes in bales and the syrup 
in barrels the cost is about the same 
per acre. Ground that will produce 
250 pounds of lint cotton and 15 bush- 
els of seed will make 100 gallons of 
syrup and 10 to 15 bushels of seed. 
Figure the syrup at 40 cents per gal- 





lon and the seed at $1 per bushel, and 
it will beat cotton at 15 cents a 
pound. Still these figures give cotton 
the advantage, because I always get 
50 cents for my syrup and more than 
$1 for the seed. 

Cane is a heavy feeder and rather 
hard on the land, but I find from ex- 
perience that cotton will make a bet- 
ter crop after cane than after cotton, 
while corn, wheat, and oats will not 
do so well after cane as after cotton. 
Another advantage for cane is that 
it will grow on low wet soil that will 
not grow corn. Thousands of acres 
in this section now lying idle because 
of this fact would be the best of soils 
for growing cane. 

Some people are of the opinion that 
suckers growing around the mother 
stalk should be removed, but this is 
a sad mistake. Let them grow, the 
more the better. Cane is like wheat 
in that it must stool well to make a 
good crop. We had on exhibition at 
the State Fair last fall seven perfect 
stalks that came from one seed. The 
stalks were 12 feet high, and were 
uniform in size and height. 

The best variety that I have been 
able to find is the Japanese Seeded 
Ribbon cane. I run a custom syrup 
plant, and have therefore come in 
contact with all of the varieties 
grown in this section, and I find the 
Japanese in advance of all others. It 
will make 20 per cent more tonnage 
per acre, and is apparently richer in 
saccharine matter than any of the 
other varieties. 

W. S. WILKERSON, 

Hickory Grove, N. C. 





Road Law Is Unjust 


VICIOUSLY unjust law is that 

which compels young men—who 
oftentimes do not own a foot of land 
or a horse and do not directly need 
the roads, to build and keep up the 
county roads, while men who own 
thousands of acres or have bought 
land along these roads on speculation 
and never do a stroke of work on 
them, will get the fruit of this com- 
pulsory labor of these 
men. Also big farmers and mer- 
chants who haul heavy loads over 
these roads, some every day, but have 
passed the age limit, need not 
lick of work on these roads. 

It seems to me that it should be the 
wealth that should be taxed and not 
the individual. OTTO JOHNSON, 

Silver Hill, Ala. 





A. Progressive Farmer neighborhood is a 
happy ‘“‘pull-together’ neighborhood, 


(7) 303 





The first step is to getin 
touch with the Johnsons A] 
have pointed the wa to 680 
others. Let me send yout o book pa | 
show you how you can start witha 
small outlay and get a good big in- 
; come coming your way. 


Old Trusty 


provides an assured ineome with big 
average - 

hatches the whole year 

around. Write for low § 









this year. We pay freight § 
East of Rockies—give 30 § 
to 90 days’ trial—10 year 
guarantee. 

M. M. JOHNSON CO. 
Clay Center, Nebr. 
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That’s what itmeansto pump 
water with the world’s 
strongest windmill, the 
long-lived,double geared, 
powerful 


“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing’’ 


i STOVER MFG. CO. 
iN 234 Samsqn Ave., Freeport, lil. 
WM Also Stover and Ideal Feedmills— 
“Alfalfa Comminuters and Grinders—Pump Jacks 
—Ensilage Cutters. Send for Catalogues. 











New Edition 28 
Modern Silage 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick,cement, metal,pit, 

pete. Tells best’ ‘or yourneeds 


covers 41 sila, e Crops. 
Send for new book; eats Fl 





Pertectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no —— or ‘wrench 
needed. Sone steel hoop: orm easy 
ladder. Built to lasta lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 
| may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
better silo. Complete anchoring system 
furnished with every silo. Our motto ig 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


















130EGe Incubator $ 
and Brooder a 








l0 























$10,000.00 


Backs This 
Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
This isthe cheapest saw made. 
Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
a ripping table can be added 
Guaranteed 1 year, money re- 
funded and all charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write for catalog. 


Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 5. ® Belleville, Pa. 
























8 more championships won by owners of Belle 
‘ity hatching outfits. akes 


Belle City 


21 Times World’ s Champion 











Free Book ‘‘*Hatching at 
Facts’’ tells whole story. Freight 
My seco Gold Offers come with Prepaid. 1, 


eutfit shown In ac coler: 


Belle City Incubator Gea y ‘101 





Racine, Wig, 





CENTS A (2D for 
a Soinch high fence; 
17 ce. arod for47- in. 
erecks Fences 2 26c. e@ rod for 60-in. 
poultry fence. All Open 
Hearth Galvanized bang, Sate 
direct to the farmeron 
FREE TRIAL. Barbed Wire, 


' MORTON, ILLS. 


DURO SILO 


Made of Armco Pure Iron 
To Last a Lifetime 
Keeps silage sweet, no Weroration. no 
spoi -_.; Easy to erect. h 
air. Can't rust, rot, burn or blow an 
oof with glass top ventilator and 
brackets; ladder and chute included. 
latalog Free. Farmers: Sen dtete ogg 
for broke “The Farmer's Gold Mine.”’ 
The C.C.Feute Co. 22 Canal St.Middletown,O, 
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Purmps that anyone 
Can Guickly 77x 


Have you ever tried to repair 
one of the kind of pumps 
that has to be removed 
‘*bodily’’? from the well 
every time it is necessary to 
fix a leaky valve or any 
other little trouble, and that 
requires a mechanic and a 
kit of tools for the operation? 
If so you’ll appreciate 


euzsPUMPS 


REDJACKET 
SO EASY TO WORK SO EASY TO FIX 
Whenanything does go 
wrong any one can fix | 
itanda monkey wrench 
is the only tool needed. 
They save money by 
saving timeandtrouble. 
We’ve been building 
pumps for 40 years and 
when we build one for 
you it is right. Send 
for catalogue. 
Handled by Dealers. 


Me@otatenaaite @ attnatoh 6401) 


39 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE,MD.U. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Convert that rich low land into the most use- 
ful land on the place.~ Make it yield the best 
crops. Read what J. F. Turrentine, Bell 
Buckle, Tenn., says: 


Value Increased°$30.00 an Acre. 

“TI have never invested in anything 
that has given me better returns than 
farm drain tile. It has cost me from 
$5.00 to $10.00 per acre, and has made 
twenty dollar land worth sixty.” 

You can do as well. Our tile is hard burn- 
ed, glazed and smooth. Sold direct. Prices 
very low. Write for free literature and de- 
livered prices. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick Co., 


Manufacturers, 
Chattanooga, 




















Tennessee. 


ti pl 


New Models—New Prices—Better Prices. 

Never before have you been able to se- 
cure “WATERLOO BOY” engines at the prices 
quoted. Remember the guarantee five years. 
Send us your order today. 











1% HF. . $ 24.75 
234 = : 35.50 
4% By 72.50 
6 i . : 99.50 
8 . . . 137.50 
12 be ° . 227.50 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., sou 
Salisbury, N. C. 


























y 
Both are made of pay * : 
Calif. Redw 1 } 


DAYS’ TRIAL—mone; 
Write for FREE Catalog Now. 











GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred pouliry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
described, many in natural colors. Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send J0c far it—today. 


. BOH.GREIDER u 2 60 RHEEMS, PA! 








Even a little acorn refuses to re- 
main buried. Ithas the thrift, push, 
energy and germinating power to 

grow. Given half a chance it will 


Become a Giant of the Forest 





Consider the acorn, and follow its 
thrifty example. Don’t stay buried. 
e best business fertilizer is 


Good Advertising. 





The Progressive 
Farmer 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
acription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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MISSISSIPPI boy and an Ala- 
bama girl have the best records 
for the past year in the Southern 


Corn and Tomato Clubs, respectively, 
according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Office of 
Farmers’ Codperative Demonstration 
Work in the Southern states. Carl 
Graves is the young man from Soso, 
Miss., who leads in the corn work in 
the South, with a yield of 202 bushels 
of corn to the acre at a net cost per 


bushel of 14% cents. Hester Sartain 
is the girl from Walker, Ala., who 


raised 7,037 pounds of tomatoes on 
one-tenth of an acre, put up 1,620 
pounds, and made a net profit of 
$146.20. 


Below is given a list of the first and 
second prize winners in each of the 


CHAMPION BOYS IN DEPARTMENT OF 
Name and Address 

Walker Lee Dunson, Alexander City, Ala... 

Chester Walley, Guntersville, Ala........... 


Joe Reed, Johnson 
Donald Jones, 
Bethel Edwards, Avalon, Ga....... 
J. Memory Tucker, Summerville, G: 
Talmage W. Shuler, 


(iG yu a 
yon &, Martin, Fort White, Fia............ 
Walter Willis, Osborn, La.......... 
Mallard Beasley, Aimwell, La.... 

Kent S. Price, Centerville, 


AEE CCPC ON) SONG) 1 BUIOB e626 50.0 cca sk eee e ease 
W. F. Ragland, Paris, Miss....... 

Dudley Hall, Salisbury, 
eye Meas; LICWO, Ns Coc de sees ieecsues 
Clarence Brixy, Chandler, 
Dennis Clay, Chandler, 
John Fleming, Mt. Pleasant, S. C 
Herbeft Cain, Hyman, Ss, 
Vincent Hamilton, Fall-Branch, Tenn 
Rollo M. Cline, Crab Orchard, Tenn......... 
Bohumil Zatopek, Sugar Land, Texas....... 
Joe Zatopek, Sugar Land, Texas............ 
Leroy Lee Sawyer, Norfolk, Va 
i D. Beerist, Buchanan, Va... csc cc cass 
Roy Kerns, Glenwood, W. Va........... 
Oscar Francis, Smithfield, W. Va............ 
Edward G,. Gallrein, Owensboro, Ky......... 
Jewell Warrick, Glasgow, Wy... 0. icc wees 








UPC CCC VAIO, HAN Mire 6.6.6.5-43 60 cca ewe ces 


CHAMPION BOY AND GIRL FARMERS OF THE SOUTH 


Mississippi Boy Has Best Record for Corn Raising; and Alabama 
Girl for Tomato Club Work 





Southern states for both the Boys’ 
Corn Club and the Girls’ Tomato 
Club. More details are given in re- 


gard to the girls’ record, 
price of tomatoes varies much more 
throughout the South than does the 
price of corn, and therefore it is 
harder to determine whether a girl 
has been handicapped by unusually 
low prices for her product. None 
of these young people have made the 
trip to Washington this year as a re- 
ward for their excellence. In ac- 
cordance with suggestions of the De- 
partment, state scholarships in agri- 
cultural schools have been substituted 
for the Washington trip in practically 
all cases. Each state, of course, de- 
cides what it considers the best 
prize to give its promising young 
agriculturists. 


as 


AGRICULTURE'S SOUTHERN CORN CLUB 


Cost Per 


Yield Bushel 
FOE Cee Tee Pe Te 175.25 $0.20 

RR EIR eee ee ee 130 129 

Rei rals Metre, Dale edo ey Wet ema eta Aes 142 .185 

Ge eee ee 37.5 115 
SW ksebr eS ih ig catalan w/e Rie Riel we 186.87 .23 
RL RAR OT ree 169.17 26 
eee ae ee ee ae 96.26 19 
ee os eee Oe ee 89.72 18 
Resist bh orert Som Seapere web Kibtes Biers eaanare 117 -20 

Safe w te evel AR aNEiolrnd. 678 112.16 .283 
AE ATS Ae Cn es ee eR ee 93.94 .30 

91.5 345 

Eee TTA RE ee ae 202 0145 
Se ea i eee rere ae 18 

bd RPEiend- da Sa wa SGN WLS tacos Tae 148.2 092 
Mare are eee ee Parereerrr meme Pk ane 
Wicuniisuel ote Ana aer 95.5 23 
Rb apres © barca Meese aad ase aik eek 85.75 30 
Pareto ale) aah andlateualy <isi ph ieh malay aye 171 025 
nite eee 154.3 230 
ree 3 
: 234 
12 

mati 2123 
29 
a8 2382 
ae teats ee erties ree okt 
Se eee a re ee 022 
Me Le eee Or okt 
Fonte | 15 





CHAMPION GIRLS IN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S SOUTHERN TOMATO 
CLUB 


Yield of 
Tumatoes 


Put up in 
Cans, Jars, 





the | 





Name and Address on 1-10 Acre Glass, ete. Value Cost Profit 
Hester Sartain, Walker, Al@....:...60 66.008 7,037 ths. 1,620 ths. $221.35 $75.15 $146.20 
Kathleen Hubbard, Marshall, Ala.......... 3,483 Ibs. 1,269 Ibs, 164.65 40.30 124.35 
Reutn: Parterson, Waite, Ark... 6. ccc ccc ccee 5,199 Ibs. 513 Ibs. 92.15 18.83 TS.00 
MIA MCI, WHEILC, APE. ick ccc ee cowus 3,500 Ibs. 848 Ibs. 106.40 20.15 86.2: 

| Pettie Deshong, Hillsboro, Fla.............. 3,717 Ibs. 1,600 Ibs. 93.80 33.35 60.4! 
| Frankie Deshong, Hillsboro, Fla............ 3,386 Ibs, 1,590 Ibs, 88.32 31.68 56.6 
 Sepre GerOwe, PO, Casco 6 ica gees veces 5,290 Tbs. 1,118 ths. 184.61 40.00 144.6 
| puna b Welborn, DeKalb, Ga...6.6.3% : 3,240 Ibs, 855 Ibs, 122.40 26.61 95, 
Lottie Luckett, Muhlenberg, Ky............. 4,857 Ibs. 1,340 Ibs. 272.00 204.77 
Brertinae weaey, MWerian, Kyi... ki eee e wen 2,983 Ibs. 537 Ibs. 114.14 94,02 
Nevada Stokes, East Baton Rouge, La....... 3,526 Ibs. 574 Ibs. 56.50 19.15 $7.35 
formine Janes, Ouachita, Lia...... 06 cise ceee 2,669 Ibs, 480 Ibs, 45.15 19.46 25.69 
Jeannette Oliver, Saint Marys, Md........... 2,409 Ibs, 8038 Ibs. 80.30 20.40 59.90 
Marion Hungerford, Charles, Md............ 2,385 Ibs. 795 Ids. 79.50 19.80 59.70 
Winnie Bailey, Holmes, Miss............... 3,505 Ibs. 1,050 Ibs. 180.12 .34.65 145.47 
Louis Mae Traxler, Rankin, Miss............ 4,724 Ibs, 647 Ibs, 128.00 27.05 100.95 
Mary R. McCullough, Alamance, N. C....... 2,222 tbs. 1,078 tbs. 72.50 24.27 148.23 
ieee ae, Tiee, BMneOn. Ne Cos cis eae cewee 2,635 Ibs. 710 Ibs, 155.55 26.70 128.85 
ane BeOrt, Carter, OSs. 665k cee eawes 1,851 Ibs. *19 Ibs. 196.67 12.48 184.19 
MEGS POSUEE, Babe OTE, GIB. s cc cc cee cees 1,750 Ibs, *36 Ibs. 84.47 11.07 73.40 
(*Sold products fresh.) 
Parsee c earies, Union, S.C... ....60 3060s news 4,578 tbs. 2,825 Ibs. 121.70 41.90 79.90 
Thelma Goodson, Barnwell, S. C...........- 2,654 Ibs, 587 Ibs, 114.75 34.53 80.22 
| Ruth Foster, Anderson, Tenn..............0- 4,841 Ibs, 1,189 Ibs. 140.90 48.16 92.74 
|] Mary E. Hixon, Hamilton, Tenn,............ 6,453 Ibs, 1,714 Ibs. 95.15 40.00 55.15 
| Lois Robertson, Comanche, Texas........... 4,868 Ibs, 1,135 Ibs. 216.22 23.22 193.00 
Jimmie Winters, Comanche, Texas.......... 3,750 Ibs. 547 Ibs, 137.00 17.00 120.00 
Plies GAPVOY, CIA, VOisescscecceciecccecece 3,726 Ibs, 787 Ibs. 75.87 27.20 48.67 
Ry EOUTY, SEGURA, Viblok.c 6 6.0656 6 ceweewwes 2,380 Ibs, 512 ths, 50.70 18.00 32.70 
BiVie., LW, SEILCMIe, Wa Vabee cc cccccba sees +» 4,425 ths, 1,185 ths, 128.50 27-87 91.13 
Winifred Goff, Ritchie, W. Va.............0% 7,642 Ibs. 767 Ibs. 107.26 29.96 77.30 
South Carolina Truck Growers Or- was for nine years Western selling 


ganize for Better Marketing 

: oo truck growers of Beaufort, S. 
| C., have completed the organiza- 
tion of a Truck Growers’ Association, 
which is to handle and market all 
the truck and farm products raised 
in that secti.1 of South Carolina. 
| Over 90 per cent of the farmers have 
| joined the Association and pledged 
| themselves to sell exclusively through 
lit. The Association is incorporated 
junder the laws of South Carolina to 
market the products and promote the 
welfare of the farmers of Beaufort 
County. 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia Pro- 
duce Exchange was taken as a model 
by the Beaufort farmers and every 
assistance and cooperation has been 
afforded and promised by General 
Manager W. A. Burton, of the Vir- 
ginia Exchange. Mr. Jeff D. Jacob of 








the Eastern Shore Exchange has 
| been selected as General Manager 
}for the Beaufort Association. He 


agent for the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia Exchange, and has been thor- 
oughly trained in the system and 
methods of Mr. Burton. He took 
charge of the Association on Febru- 
ary 1. 


The main purpose of the Associa- 


tion is to promote the f. o. b. 
selling, especially to the Western 
markets, and not to be dependent 


upon the New York and Philadelphia 
markets as has been the case hereto- 
fore. 

The Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina R. R. is codperating heartily with 
the Association, and has arranged a 
fast freight service and rate schedule 
to Western cities, which enables 
Beaufort to compete on very favora- 
ble terms for the Western trade. 

Mr. Jacob is now on a trip to St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Buffalo, 
and Pittsburg, completing arrange- 
ments for handling the Beaufort pro- 
duce. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OUR POULTRY FENCE comes in medium and 
heavy grades, 36, 48 and 60 inches high. Is made 
of heavier wire, is stronger. will last twice as long 
and is cheaper than the common poultry netting. Is 
close woven at the bottom and will turn the smallest 
chick. Easily put up and will make a permanent 
fence, Made of open hearth spring stee! wire—heay- 
ily galvanized. When a real poultry fence is better 
and costs less, why be satisfied with the ordinary 
poultry netting? Put up in 10 and 20 rod bales, 
Shipped quick from Richmond stock—little freight. 
Get Free Catalogue cfore you buy— 
quotes the lowest 
wholesale prices on all kinds of fence, barb wire and 
fence tools. Send for your copy today. It’s free! 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. | 
275 SHOCKOE LANE, RICHMOND, VA, 
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(Made of Clay) 


Farm Drain Tile 
Sewer and Well Pipe 
CULVERTS for Road Work. 


70 North Carolina Counties use 
Pomona Terra-Cotta Culverts. 


Write for prices and our free pamphlet 
on Tile Drainage. Tells How and Why. 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 














OWN MERCHANT 

Get “Everwear’’ DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
STEEL Roofing direct at factory prices. 
Freight paid. Costs less than wooden shin- 


gles. Lastslonger. Looks better, Adds to 
value of buildings, Comes in big sheets. 
Easy to put on. Only a hammer needed. 
Lasts a lifetime. Needs no painting or 
patching. Can’t rust, warp or leak. 

GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 

Don’t buy roofing from dealers or whole- 
salers—save the profit they get. Send for 
roofing book PF’ free sample and special free 
offer. 

SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING CO., 
Savannah, Ga. Dept.-PF 














00 YOU 
WANT MOR 


E : 


Send us your Scrap 
Iron, Metal, a 

ing, Burlap. 
Bones, Rags, Bags, Bagg’ oe the cht 
d hunt for it. ‘It’s extra cash. Write for 
quotations. We mail check day shipment 
received. 

JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY, 
1901 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
References any Mercantile Agency. Oldest 
Dealers in South. Established 1865. 
































- 
Gapacty HUSTLER SAW MILL 
=e Fastest, best mill made 


Per Day r 
_" —durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
wg head blocks and 
dogs, wire 
_ cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 
WORKS 
Winston-Saiom, N.C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 


BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills 
stable manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
run it; a mulecan pull it. 
Prices low. Get our offer 
before you buy. Write for 
booklet and price. 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
pert. Send posta’ today 








BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ket the profit the dealer would get. *‘Everwear” 


OUBLE G 
Looks better e 0 
1Pand low wholesale direct f.om factory prices. 

TO-DAY. 


SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 
Dept. 1 Savannah, Ca. 





When writing to advertisers, 


mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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: FENCE CO., 
Savannah, Ca. 
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FURROW SLICES 























OUR POTASH PROBLEM 





Increasing the Humus in Soils Will 
Aid in Making Potash Available, as 
Will Deeper Plowing 


INCE our supply of potash from 

Europe is cut off by the war, farm- 
ers should find as many substitutes as 
possible for this fertilizing chemical. 
Potash is an absolute necessity on 
some soils, but not needed on others. 
All crops require potash, some much 
more than others. Muck, peaty, and 
black sandy soils are usually deficient 
in potash. Other soils vary in need, 
from large amounts down to none 
at all. 

The usual clay and loam soils are 
generally well supplied with potash, 
but by long cropping periods, their 
supplies of available potash may be 
practically exhausted. Badly worn 
land is nearly always in need of pot- 
ash. It is their vast amounts of un- 
available potash that we must con- 
vert into usable form for crop 
growth. 

Making soil potash available may 
be done in several ways. One of the 
best ways to make potash available is 
to turn under organic matter. For- 
tunately for North Carolina farmers, 
they have a large acreage of winter 
cover crops planted. Much of this, 
especially where the growth is small 
and potash needed, should be used in 
this way. Another good way to 
make soil potash available is by deep 
plowing in fall and winter, done when 
the soil and subsoil are both dry 
enough to be plowed. Deep plowing 
will pay anyway, if done intelligently. 
Lime on some soils aids in making 
potash available. It acts either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Aside from fur- 
nishing plant food materials, organic 
matter helps to set soil potash free. 

Heretofore, for some years past, we 
have depended for potash mainly on 
kainit, or sulphate or muriate of pot- 
ash, or manure salts, purchased from 
Germany. We must now find some 
more or less satisfactory substitutes. 
Fortunately we have several sub- 
stances that we may rely on. Hard- 
wood ashes, unleached, contain from 
4 to 7 per cent of potash. Leached 
ashes may contain very little potash. 
Soft-wood ashes also contain appre- 
ciabie amounts. All ashes should be 
kept dry until ready for use. While 
stable manure contains only about 
one-half of 1 per cent of potash, yet 
on account of its organic nature, it 
acts very beneficially in making soil 
potash available. About two- thirds 
of the potash in the food of the ani- 
mal is given off in the urine. Hence 
it is very important to save the 
liquid excreta of animals. Stable ma- 
nure potash is very soluble in water. 
No leaching should be allowed. Plenty 
of absorbent bedding material, or 
other means, should be used for pre- 
vention of loss. It is estimated that 
American farmers waste more stable 
manure potash than they have been 
buying from Germany. 

To summarize, the potash substi- 
t which may be used to advan- 
tage are the following: Deep plowing, 
turning under of organic matter, sav- 
ing of barnyard manures, and a lib- 
eral use of lime and 
where they are 


utes 


phosphates 
needed. 


C. R. HUDSON. 





Every Farmer Should Have a Tool 
Kit Like This One 
i Nr E Ark” is a small tool- 


M., 

box, > handiest and most use- 
ful Pt see on ed arm, and when cost 
is concerned, the cheapest. Fifty 
years ago I procured from a hard- 
ware store an axe box 7x10x12, and 
after nailing an old leather trace 
around it for a handle I put into it 
the following useful tools—the cost 
of which today would amount to 
about $3.75 to $4—claw-hatchet, mon- 
key-wrench with screw-driver on 
end wire cutter pliers, 34-inch wood 


chisel, 14-inch steel cold chisel, small 
steel punch, three-cornered file with 
about five feet of copper wire wrap- 
ped around the handle, keyhole saw, 
small oil can, one brace and four bits’ 
ranging in size 4, %4, %, and 34 inch, 


about one dozen mixed size repair 
bolts, and a few nails of different 


sizes. 

This completes a kit of the most 
useful repair tools ever gotten to- 
gether for a farmer, weighs only 12 or 
14 pounds and can be carried on the 
arm. Nearly 50 years ago when all 
I owned was one mule, a wife, and a 
farm with a $500 debt on it, this little 
portable repair shop was the most 
useful thing for its cost on the farm 
and in later busy days I have found 
it even more useful where the fields 
are full of improved implements and 
machinery. 

In my next will tell about my forge 
and wood-working shop on the farm, 
that saves its cost almost every year 
by making it possible to repair ma- 
chinery and farm tools at home—in- 
stead of losing time going two miles 
to town and waiting hours, some- 
times more than a day, at a very busy 
time for our turn in the repair shop. 


Pendleton, S.C. J.C. STRIBLING, 








Money in Bees 
R. W. W ‘Rainey, Gasburg, Va., 


sends us a photograph of his 
apiary. Some months ago Mr. Rainey 
sent us a report of his bee keeping 
experience, saying in part: 

“T put up my honey just as it comes 
from the hives in three, five, and ten- 
pound suction-top tin pails, put my 
label on outside and guarantee every 
bucket, refunding the money when 
not satisfactory. I have cut out and 
sold this way over 2,000 pounds so far 
this season, and will get about 1,200 
pounds more by the end of the sea- 
son, for which I get 12% cents per 
pound. I get pay for my buckets by 
selling gross weight—buckets weigh 
about one-half pound and cost about 
six and one-half cents each. I start- 
ed the season with 44 stands, increas- 
ed to 68. 

“T hope this will open the eyes of 
your readers to the fact that bees 
make a good side-line to farming. If 
a man of 72 years can get $375 out of 
bees in a year, it is more than I clear 
on my three-horse farm in cotton, 
corn and peanuts. Of course the boys 
help me handle the heavy things and 
wife puts in the comb foundation for 
me. 





Variety Tests of Corn in Georgia 





ROYSTER 


FERTILIZERS 


Will be made this season with the same 
formulas which for thirty years have made 
them leaders. 


In spite of the shortage of potash, we have 
a stock in our factories which is ample to supply 
our regular grades of ammoniated goods the 
ccming season. 


Call for Royster Brands and insist on hav- 


ing them, remembering that you get the regular 
Royster formulas under all circumstances. 


Look for the Trade Mark. 





TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED. 















































i iff Department of Agronomy of | 
the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture has been conducting for 
several years ®uriecty tests along with | 
other tests in corn growing. The } 
tests conducted on the experimental 


plots at the College should yield re- 
sults that would be typical of North 
Georgia or the Piedmont section, 
while tests conducted at Quitman and 
Ashburn 1epresent what would be 
typical of South Georgia or the 
Coastal Ptain region. 

The season was unusually adverse 
at the College plots and the total 


yields were not what had been pre- 
obtained, but the order of 
yields id rate of yield per acre are 
as follows: 


viously 




















Yates’ Choice Sanders’ Im- 
proved 42.106, "37.64, Harley’s 
Two-cared 7, Vinson’s Pro- 
lifie 34.74 Hastine’s Pro- 
lifie 31.( 5. Vhatley’ rolific 30.93, Huffman 
30.93, He mbre« 30.28, A marle 30.28, Marl- 
boro 29 South Georgia 28.85, Shaw’s 
Improved £8, Henry Grady 27.07, Red Cob 

: Prolific 24.39, Reid’s Yellow 
D nt, 22 
Tn South Georgia tests the averages 


were: 


Whatley’s 51.1, Hasting’s Prolifie 41.8, 





Scott's Soutl.ern Prolific 40.7, Riches 39.5, | 
Rasts $7.7, Waltons 36.95, McLendons 36.1, | 
Marlboro 34.4, Watkins 29.6, Little Cob | 
26.6, Turner County 25.1, Gunter 22.2, Guif 
Coast 17. 


CHARLES A. WHITTLE, 


Georgia State College of Acriculture. 








No Wheat Heads Can Pass Unthreshed! 


The closed Cylinder on the Frick Thresher allows no wheat heads to pass unthreshed. The Cylinder teeth have dou- 
ble threshing edges and more than twice the strength of teeth in common use. Deep recesses in either side of the 
teeth, and the cylinder’s construction with its greatest weight immediately at the surface, threshes clean with fewer 
concave teeth, less breaking of the straw and the least consumption of power. 


The New Frick Thresher 


The separation begins more quickly.» At the concaves the separating grates take 
practically all the chaff and grain from the straw. Gravity cleaner with attach- 
ments and adjustments for wheat, oats, rye, barley, peas, beans, buckwheat, tim- 
othy. flax and kaffircorn. Made in eight sizes—Capacity 30 to 150 bushels per 
hour. Write today for full information about the FRICK THRESHERS—the 
kind that get all the grain. 


THE FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 





GET OUR 
CATALOG! 


Our Catalog shows the 
complete line of FRICK 
Threshers, Engines and 
Saw Mills. 


A copy will be sent you 
FREE upon request. In 
writing. state which you 
are interested in. 


Box 100 





Factory ard Main Office, Waynesboro. Pa. 


































E prepared to sell what there is a cash 
demand for. When you own a Led- 
better you need no other planter for 
any of these and similar crops. 


Ledbetter <2: Planter 


and Plants one a preven aa Mas were one =. five inches 

a art—uni ormly spaced, no bunches, no skips; 

Pe anuts A. a grain every 8 to 48 inches, without skips; 

other seed with same certainty and precision. 

Plants down inthe furrow or upon the ridge and 
covers uniformly. 

Positive foree feed insures a full stand of all 


Cotton,Corn, 
Peas, Sorghum, | 
Millet, Cane 



























ionte without waste 
















of seed and you see every seed as it comes out of the h oceer: Five seed 12 
plates give twenty-five adjustments f r quantity of seed planted. Years 
Write for Books—FREE af 
Send your name on a postal for full particulars, or send us $14.00 for = “ 
No. 2, without adit telg or Bt .00 for No. 20, with fertilizer (Pea- , fi our unquali- 
nut Attachment $1.50 extra), and we will deliver the fied agree- 
planter you order all freight charges prepaid. = 
We carry stock in every Southern State and guarantee & ment to 
prompt and safe delivery te you. refund your 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. money  Uft- 
811 Pacific Avenue Dallas, Texas sure yous 








When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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TRIED IN THE FURNACE OF 
competition and subjected to 
the test of years of practical 
use on nearly 2,000,000 farms 
the world over, the De Laval 
has proved its overwhelming 
superiority to ali other cream 
separators. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 
there were as many makes of 
factory as of farm separators, 
but for the past ten years the 
De Laval has had this field al- 
most to itself,.98 per cent of 
the cream separators in use 
by creamerymen and market 
milk dealers today being of 
the De Laval make. 

IT HAS TAKEN THE INEX- 
perienced farmer a little long- 
er.to sort the true from the 
untrue, the wheat from the 
chaff, in the maze of conflic- 
tory catalog and local dealer 
separator claims, but year by 
year the ever-increasing pro- 
portion of farm separator 
buyers is reaching the same 
conclusion as the creamery- 
men—that the De Laval is the 
only cream separator they can 
afford to buy or use. 


MANY OTHER CREAM SEP- 


arators have come into the 


lustrates these differences. 


ter still. 


165 Broadway, New York 











A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking explains and il- 
A De Laval machine, to be had on 
test or trial from the nearest local De Laval agent, does so bet- 
If you don’t know the nearest local agent, simply 
write the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


The 
Survival 
of the 
Fittest 





limelight of publicity for a 
few short months or a few 
short years, claiming to be 
“as good as” or “cheaper” 
than the De Laval, but their 
isers have sooner or later 
found them lacking in some 
one respect or another, and 
even where a few have seem- 
ingly done well their users 
have come to learn that the 
De Laval was a still better 
machine. 

THE UNE OR. THE. LESS 


fit cannot possibly survive for 
long in separators or any- 
thing else. Think of all the 
separators you used to see ad- 
vertised so extravagantly in 
your favorite farm papers. 
Where are they now? Why 
do you seldom, if at all, see 
their names mentioned? Sim- 
ply because the fittest must 


survive and the others must 
fall out of the race. 
THE DE LAVAL HAS TRI- 


umphed over all other separa- 
tors, and its supremacy is now 
almost as firmly established in 
farm as in factory separators 
because its separating system, 
design. and construction are 
essentially different from and 
superior to other separators. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 























TI lala alas en 


It makes them fresh and full of 
life and vigor to clip them in the 
spring before the 

When the heavy winter coat that 

holds the wet sweat and dirt is removed 
they get more good from their feed, are 
healthier and work better. 


work begins. 


They are more 


easily kept clean and their improved appearance 
greatly adds to their seliing price. It also pays to 
clip the flanks and udders of your cows — you 


A G } SS |. get 
clean miik, free from impurities that can’t be strained out, 
. 


sharp longer than 
eut from solid steel bar, 


+S agiNneMMRTARTTON IANA THAN HHA AE 


little wear. 


single tension clipping head, 


closed, protected and run in oil; little friction, 
t a Has six feet of new style easy run- § 
ning flexible shaft and the celebrated Stewart 


Clip with the Famous | 
Siewart .2:, Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and closer and stays 
any. other, : 


ears are 


ey are en- 


highest grade. 


Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we 
will ship C. O. D. for balance. ‘Money and 
transportation costs back if not satisfied. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 


157 Ohie St. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Write for complete catalog on horse clipping and 
Oy sheep shearing machines—mailed free on request. 
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IGNITOR 
DRY CELL 


the pull in your tractor. 





engine. 





nitors. Cost no more 
Sold and used every 
y needs, 




















engine, tractor, ll, 
| barn light and automobile. 


Yieetactured by (0! 


VtowaL caRBOR 


tS @ 
“VELAND ont 


Made in U. S. A. by 





Cleveland, Ohio 





Batteries 


Engine Boosters 


The push of your battery puts 
Don’t 
let a bad battery stall a good 
Get Columbia Batteries 
—dependable, ready, steady ig- 
ist longer. 
rhere, for all 
on Colum- 
, stationary 
ind lamp, 


National Carbon Company 


Fahnestock convenient spring clip binding posts—no extra charge 









THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. Facilities 
unexcelled. For catalog, address Louts A. Klein, Doan, 
Dept. D, S9th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





temember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


no- 








BLACK MOLASSES 


Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
50-gallon barrel for $6. 
Write for delivered price on large lots. 
The J. J. GARVEY CO., 
Dept. P.F., NewoOrleans, La. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








DO PACKERS UNJUSTLY DISCRIM- 
INATE AGAINST PEANUT AND 
SOY BEAN-FED HOGS? 





An Inquiry by a Reader, With Com- 
ment by Prof. Dan T. Gray and the 
Editor 


HEARD an expert on raising 

hogs make the statement recently 
that the packing houses of the coun- 
try no longer buy at any price hogs 
grazed on peanuts and soy beans af- 
ter they were four months old, even 
though they were finished on corn 
and cottonseed meal. 

Now I think this information, -if 
true, should be given the public, and 
especially those who are branching 
out into the hog business. I know 
it will certainly work a hardship on 
me. All of my land is prairie land 
and I can’t grow cowpeas profitably. 
The peanut and soy bean are my main 
crops for hogs. I have about 100 head 
of shoats and pigs on hand and if I 
can’t use soy beans and peanuts I 
don’t see how I can carry them until 
next fall with a profit. 

J. C. BURNS, 

Marion Junction, Ala. 





Comment by Prof. Dan T. Gray.— 
I do not know of packers who make 
such marked discrimination against 
hogs which have been fed on peanuts 
and soy beans. If packers should 
make this discrimination it will be 
the same thing as practically elimin- 
ating hog production in the South, 
and your correspondent is entirely 
correct in what he says. In my cor- 
respondence with packers I have 
found that they usually desire that 
peanut-fed hogs be finished for 60 to 
80 days on corn alone, but this finish- 
ing period can be shortened and 
cheapened very much by the intro- 
duction of cottonseed meal. 

As to whether there-is justice in the 
discrimination which the packers 
make, I cannot say, but the farmer 
must, at present, face the cold fact 
that his peanut-fed hogs, his soy 
bean-fed hogs, and his mast-fed hogs 
will, when placed upon a large mar- 
ket, be sold at a discount. Some pack- 
ers deduct much as two cents a 
pound; some deduct only one-half a 
cent a pound; while a few others pre- 
fer hogs which have been fed on pea- 
nuts, provided they have been finish- 
ed for two or three weeks on 
alone. 

This condition of affairs need not, 
however, deter our farmers from fat- 
tening hogs on these kinds of feeds. 
The packers, or the majority at least, 


as 


corn 


advise the farmers to feed on corn 
alone, or at least use concentrated 


feeds which produce bodies equal to 
those made upon corn alone. This is 
really the same thing as telling the 
farmer to quit the hog business, be- 
cause any well-posted farmer knows 
that hogs cannot be fattened profit- 
ably in any such way. The packers’ 
advice cannot, therefore, be taken. 
The packer says, “Mr. Farmer, feed 
your hogs my way and I will give 
more money for them.” The farmer 
feeds his hogs the packers’ way and 
loses money, notwithstanding the fact 
that he is given more money for the 
animals. 

The farmer soon learns, however, 
that the “more money” of the pack- 
ers is not sufficient to prevent finan- 
cial loss at the end. The farmer— 
that is, the peanut and soy bean 
farmer—then feeds a bunch _ of 
hogs his own way, them to the 
packer—us r at a discount—but at 
the end out that satisfactory 
profits have been made. The 
has not been pleased—but the 


you 





fieures 





packer 


larmer 


well, in this connection, to 
dwell a minute upon this point: it is 
not necessary always, from the stand- 
point of profit, for the farmer to pro- 
duce meat animals, which sell at the 
top of the market. In fact, many 
times the man who sells “at the top” 


is the very same man who is making 
the least money upon his feeding op- 
erations. The packer wants the meat 
animals highly finished and finished 
upon certain feeds; he will usually 
pay a premium for this extra finish. 
But this is not saying that this extra 
or expensive finish is extra money 
in the farmer’s pocket. The extra, or 
expensive finish, may cost more, and 
often does, than the extra price will 
amount to. What I mean is this: 
when hogs are finished on corn alone 
the cost will usually not be less than 
eight to ten cents a pound; when they 
are finished on such pasture crops as 
peanuts and soy beans it is fair to 
say that the cost will be reduced to 
three or four cents a pound. Under 
the first system of feeding money is 
lost, no matter how well the animals 
are sold, even though they are sold at 
the highest market price. Under the 
second system of feeding profits are 
realized, even when the discrimina- 
tion amounts to one or two cents a 
pound. 

The farmer should not conclude 
from what is said above that no at- 
tention need be paid to finish and 
quality. The intention is to bring out 
the point that the average packers’ 
recommendations cannot be followed 
to the letter. 

The farmer should, however, come 
as close to meeting the requirements 
of the packers and other consumers 
as possible when it can be done at a 
profit. It is fortunate in this particu- 
lar case that the farmer can come 
very close to meeting the demands of 
these people and do it his own way 
and at a profit. Farmers recognize 
the fact that peanuts and soy beans 
produce soft pork; they also recog- 
nize the fact that these feeds bring 
about the soft condition within a 
very short time. 

In several years? work which the 
writer did at the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station it was determined that 
the lard from hogs which had been 
fattened on corn alone melted, on the 
average, at a temperature of 43 de- 
grees. This is a satisfactory and firm 
lard; no one objects to this kind of a 
body and this kind of a lard. When 
similar hogs were fattened upon soy 
bean and peanut pastures the melting 
point was usually reduced from 10 to 
15 degrees within 30 to 40 days. In 
many cases, when the amount of corn 
used was small, the resultant lard 
was so soft that it would never solidi- 
fy; instead of being lard it was noth- 
ing but oil. The bodies were also 
soft and flabby. This, of course, is 
objectionable, and the buyer is per- 
fectly justified in buying at a reduced 
price, 

The farmer who sells his hogs di- 
rectly off peanut or soy bean pastures 
is usi very poor judgment. The 
bodies are soft, the lard is soft, and 
the animals have not been kept long 
enough to realize the greatest profits. 
These should be enclosed 
in a pen and finished for a few weeks 
on corn, or corn in conjunction with 
cottonseed meal. This should be done 
for reasons. First, it can be 
done profitably, as the hogs are now 
just in condition to make rapid and 
economical gains for a short time; 
second, this finishing feed overcomes 
or at partly, the softness of 
the body and lard and the objections 
of the consumers. 

It has 


sing 


soft hogs 


two 


least 


been seen above that the 


. bodies and lard can be made soft very 


quickly and rapidly. The proposition 


can be turned around; these same 
bodies can be made firm and hard 
again quickly—but probably not as 


quickly as they were rendered soft. 
To illustrate: the writer fattened 
some on peanuts and the melt- 
ing point of the lard was towered to 
28.3 degrees—practically oil. In 35 
more days of feeding on corn alone 
this melting point was brought up to 
38 to 39 degrees, and when corn and 
cottonseed meal were both used, the 


hogs 


(Concluded on page 22, this 


issue) 
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re a permanent 


silo, Can be 
erected per- 
fectly by in- 
experienced 
help. 

Tiles are ousvell to form a_perfect circle. 
Grooves in tiles hold tie wires all around, cover- 
ed with concrete mortar—forming a solid, wind- 

roof, fire-proof, crack-proof, acid- proof wall, 
Follow spaces in tiles keep silage in best feeding 
condition. 


A Silo Would Pay You 


if you have 10 or more head of stock. With a 
silo you can feed twice as many head of steele 
without raising any more corn; for half the feed 
value of corn is in the stalks—siloing it saves 
the whole crop; ears, stalks and all. 


Get the facts! Let us tell you about all silos 
and about the safe and sure construction advan- 
tages of North Birmingham Hollow Tile Silos. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Ce., 
Dept. 10, North Birmingham, Ala. 
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Their practical construction 
stends for lasting service. Made of NO. 
Cc 


O-RO Metal—an exceptionally pure gal- 
: vanized iron. Perfectly fitting doors make 
the “ZYRO” Metal Silo . 


Absolutely Air-Tight 


It cannot crack, shrink or collapse—is prac- § 
tically trouble-proof. Many, unique and & 
§ exclusive features put the ““ZYRO” Silo 
inaclass of itsown. Write today for ; 
BOOK OF 
FREE ,b00K oF, FACTS & 
Tells all about ‘‘ZY anil Silos and shows them 
‘on duty’? with many prominent farmers and 
dairymen. If you think of building a silo, study 
the ‘‘ZYRO”’ advantages. Write for helpful 
Catalog today. 


Carolina Metal Products Co. Box 194, Wilmington, WC. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 




















“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings 

The Kentucky Hind at Breeder’s Prices 
First cost under a positive guarantee. 
for literature. 
your wants. 

GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


Fox-Trotters 


Write today 
For best service accurately describe 














‘LEEDALE HEREFORDS AT AUCTION 





All guaranteed Immune to Texas Tick Fever and 
fed breeding condition 


ring, on the range and on the block 


Manager of this Paper. Fred Reppert, Auctioneer. 





, San Angelo, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1915 


At San Angelo, Texas, on the above date we will Sell 


5() REGISTERED HEREFORDS 50 


The offering consists of 16 BULLS and 35 COWS and HEIFERS— 
Most of them with CALVES AT SIDE. 
Here’s your chance to buy breeding stock from aherd famous in show 


Be sure tocome. Write for Catalogue ‘now. Mail bids will be carefully 
and honestly handled. We cheerfullyrefer you to J. A. Martin, Advertising 


LEE BROTHERS 


inthe pink of range- 





Texas 
a 

















YOUR BOY — 


Could be given a four years’ course in any one of the leading colleges on the 
profits you would realize from a_ good draft stallion. 
sidering? Wecan sell you for $375 a medium weight young draft stallion, 
suitable for light service this season, that will double in value in one year. 
Bulletin and photographs on request. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y.: 


Is this not worth con- 





WHITE MARSH, VA, — 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 





best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. @’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 
PICS OWLY—Red aristocra a everything registered; 
everything guaranteed ; oking orders now. Ask 
about yours. Itis our BlBiness and pleasure to answer 


letters, 
Ww. VW. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 








Pure-bred Poultry 











tons, White Wyandottes $1.00 for 15. Buttercups $2.00 
for 15. Baby Chicks 15c each. Narragansett and Giant 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs $3.00 for 12; Toms $5.00. 


CONCORD, N. Cc. 





BABY CHICKS, 10cto 12c Each. Hatch- | 
ing Eggs, $5.00 per100. Pullets $1.00. | 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 


We have been ten years perfecting the ideal, 
perfect hen for our Southern climate. You will 
be sure of a perfect, healthy bird, a real egg mak- 
er. if you get ours. All shipments guaranteed. 


LUCERNE FARM, Inc., Culpeper, Va. 


EGGS FOR SITTING 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. 


White Leghorns and many other breeds. $1.50 for 15 or 
$8.00 for 100. 


Poultry Departmont, 





ROWAN COUNTY EGG FARMS 
SALISBURY, N.C 

Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Red Specialist, ie years Manager. 

Reds, both combs; Orpingtons, buff, white; Leghorns, 

white, brown; Rocks, barred, buff. 15 eggs, prize and 

exhibition matings, $3.00; choice utility $1.50; cockerels 

$2 to $10. Mating list for stamp. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. ey have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
Pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee sa‘e delivery. Prices reasonable. Infermas- 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


SILVER CAMPINES 
The best in the South. Won all firsts and sec- 
onds at the great North Carolina State Fair. 


Raleigh, N. C, 


Black Spanish, Blue Andalusians, Anconas. 

The great beauty and laying breeds, Won 
leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, ete. Eggs 
cheap. Write for booklet, prices, etc. 


LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N. C, 


| Eggs $3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. 
| JAS. N. JEFFREY, 











C. W. Leghorns 
tio—a00 from mature 

oung strain hens 
a back if cannot | 
Swastika Egg Sn tag ® 
UNT, Owner, Route No.7, Charlotte, N Y . 


Baby Chick 


Eggs, 100 $5; 15 $1, 
fill order early. 
Cc. W. HU 


| Eggs from prize winning pens Barred 
| Rocks, Black Langshans, Buff Wyandottes. 
| Pit Games, White Runner Ducks, $1.50, $3 
and $5 setting. Choice Breeders $2 
o $%. Dutch Fork Truck Farm, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 
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WOTE SPECIAL COVER. 







PARAFFINED 
PAPER CAP 


NOTE FELT 
ANSULATION 
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Ship your Sweet Milk and Cream in 
Sturges Refrigerator Cans 


Scientific insulation, with double wallsand air tight insulated cover 
\ makes the Sturges Reirigerator Can nearly as perfect as a Thermos | 


Cream and milk put tn cool, will be held cool and sweet and pure 
for a remarkably long time—easily as long as it takes to make the longest 
haul to any market you can reach profitably. 

weather makes no difforence. By severe tests the Sturges Can 
was proved to hold its contents fresh and pure and sweet for 24 hoursina 


rature of 92°. (Got any shipments to beat that?) 
ket—no ice cone—no icing. All this trouble and expense 


pure shipments assured even in sweltering weather. 
mind this summer and securo your profits On your milk 


and one eam supp'y by using the Sturges Refrigerator can. 
rite for descriptive booklet No. 57 and prices toda 
Just send y ins name and address and we’ll send pomalete informa- 
A tion by return ma 


W STURGES & BURNS MFG. CO., 


508 S. Green St., CHICAGO. 


FOR SITTING—Light Brahmas, Houdans, | 
EGGS Anconas, Black Langshans, White Orping. H 


Walnut Grove Poultry Farm, | 


N. C. Agricultural College and Experiment Station, | 
V. Raleigh, N.C. | 


BERKSHIRES 


PLP L DAL LI eem> 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


oneness 

















Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Roar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











s Premier Duke No. 176602. 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars, gilts and 
pigs of either sex, sired by the following great boars, 
Mills Premier Duke No. 176602, Gillucas Art Prince 3rd, 
No. 189420, Black Arthur No. 182898 and Rivals Master- 


piece No. 136964. Pairs and trios furnished properly 


mated. Alsosuperb lot of bred gilts. Everything reg- 


istered. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
POLAND- -AND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
i * E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
ha 
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TAMWORTHS 


Drow 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Charopion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b, Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 











HOLSTEINS 


PPL LPL SL LPP LSS SSP LLL 


 etetotng and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some p ure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 


calves. All tuberculin tested. 
ELKTON FARM, 
Elkton, = Maryland. 

















JERSEYS 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


neem 








For Sale 


3 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. 























DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C.| 








Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
| reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
| good individuals offered for sale. 
| STVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYDROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N, C, 














oe a Cow per Year 


is a late average of a Washing- 
ton State Jersey herd. Many 


Jersey 


Cows have records of 500 to 1000 pounds of butter 

annually—a telling lesson to people who are 

struggling along with $20 to cows. Investi- 

gate the Jerseys. Address 

THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City 








HEREFORDS 


LODO rrrwnmm>0 


HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 

33 Bulls 15 months old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Buil calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 

H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

Howard Co. 




















Extra choice, young regisiered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers for sale. Aly = ee class registered Holstein bulls 
for sale. BEST HERD IN THE 

EMINENCE, KY. 


GILTNER BROTHERS. - 
SHORTHORNS 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. ( 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
HORSES AND JACKS 
Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 











The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 





Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Hereford Catile. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 


12 months old. 
@. SAUNDERS 


u. 
Fairland Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


More a For CREAM 


All railroads lead to the Guil- 
ford Creamery, the creamery 
that offers you a market for 
yoursurpluscream Baggage 
fates on Southern Railway. 
Highest market price paid for 
butter fat atall times Of course 





@ our Asheville plant. Write, 
y Guilford Creamery Co., 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if 
sent in together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a sav- 
ing of 33 cents on each subscription. 





W. J. SHUFORD, Mgr. 








Address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
and literature and business and made him 


feel at home with the world, 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 











CLARENCE POE, ‘ - : President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, ‘ . ; Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, . ‘ ‘ : ’ Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, ; ; ‘ ‘ Contributing Edito# 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ . ; ‘ Secretary-Treasurer 
J.A. MARTIN, . ‘ . ‘ . Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogford, General Representative 





DITOR Clarence Poe has accepted invitations 

to make addresses at the following times and 
places: University of North Carolina, March 31; 
Randolph County school commencement, Ashe- 
boro, N. C,, April 2; University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesviile, April 15; Pikeville, N. C., some date in 
April; Sampson County school commencement, 
Clinton, N. C., May 4; Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, 
Ga., May 17; Ayden Seminary, Ayden, N. C., May 20. 





HE Virginia State Senate defeated the bill for 

the Torrens system of registering land titles 
after it had passed the lower House. As the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch says: 


“Defeat of the Torrens bill in the Senate is 
a severe blow to the state’s progress. Save 
on grounds too mean and.selfish to be imputed 
to anyone without convincing proof, it is diffi- 
cult to understand opposition to this measure, 
so clearly wholesome and so greatly needed.” 





HERE is grave danger that the recent slight 

rise in cotton prices will have a bad influence 
On acreage reduction; in fact, there is evidence 
already, particularly in the western part of the 
belt, that acreage reduction will not be as great 
as was once thought. Southern farmers, by hold- 
ing back their cotton and refusing to accept prices 
less than the cost of production, are winnins a 
great victory, and it will be a pity indeed to spoil 
it all now by planting another big crop. We re- 
peat that there’s only one safe plan, and that 
consists of living at home and making cotton our 
surplus crop. The man who feeds himself this 
year will most likely be the man who will have 
money in the bank next fall. 





HE next session of Congress is almost sure to 

pass a rural credits bill. Both Republicans and 
Democrats will wish to make a good record on the 
matter—or at least appear to have made a good 
record—in order to have an appeal to the farmer 
vote in next year’s Presidential campaign. As we 
see it, the farmers must have government aid or 
the measure will be an absolute sham and delusion. 
Other governments provide money for lending to 
farmers on good security; why not ours? Anda 
government which for a hundred years has levied 
taritf taxes for the benefit of manufactures cannot 
afford to shy at “paternalism” when it is proposed 
merely to use the government’s credit to provide 
funds of the farmer on perfectly safe security. 





 asiaajuaaaailal Woodrow Wilson says: 


“There is a shortage of food in the world 
now. That shortage will be more serious a few 
months from now than it is now. It is neces- 
sary that we should plant a great deal more. 
{t is necessary that our land should yield more 
per acre than it does now. It is necessary that 
there should not be a plow or a spade idle in 
this country if the world is to be fed.” 


There is no doubt about it that President Wilson 
is right—that there is a serious food shortage, and 
that all food is going to be high. On the other 
hand, nobody says there is a shortage of cotton or 
tobacco. In the face of such conditions what par- 
liamentary language will describe a man who de- 
liberately sets out to raise low-priced cotton—or 
tobacco—to buy high-priced food and feedstuffs ? 





VERY parent in this country should see that all 
his children, big and little, study the health 
book, even if they have to omit geography or state 
history, or some similar subject. If all our farm 
boys of today, for example, learned more as to the 
injurious physical effects of alcohol, cigarettes, etc., 
there would be far fewer young lives blighted by 
these evils. Sir Thomas Clouston, M. D., an emi- 
nent English medical authority, speaking on this 
point recently, said: 
“There is an extraordinary want of knowl- 
edge among the public, and especially among 
the young men of all classes, as to alcohol’s 





real effects. A clinical fact of supreme inter- 
est from the medical and preventive point 
of view is that at least nine-tenths of my 2,000 
alcoholic patients who became insane had 
taken to drinking immoderately before they 
were twenty-five years of age, in short, dur- 
ing the period of adolescence.” 


‘‘What Shall We Do With the Surplus?” 


GOOD friend writes us as follows: 





While everybody is advising farmers to 
cut the cotton acreage, would it not be well 
to remind them (1) that the war will be over 
some day; and (2) and that everybody will 
have lots of corn, oats and hay and no cotton; 
that the price of corn, oats and hay will break 
badly as soon as the war is over and that the 
price of cotton will advance sharply?” 

With these two statements, that the war will be 
over some day and that when it does end feeds and 
foodstuffs will go down and cotton up, we entirely 
agree; but we insist that to assume the war will 
end at any early date is merely guess-work, and 
that to base our calculations on any such assump- 
tion is unsound and dangerous. Certainly the pros- 
pects now are by no means for immediate peace, 
and to curtail food and forage crops with the ex- 
pectation of buying these supplies with high-priced 
cotton is leaning on a very slender reed indeed. 

And even supposing the war were to end this 
summer, would this lessen the economic necessity 
Would it make it 
any the less necessary that “food and feed first,” 


for the South’s feeding itself? 


with the upbuilding of soil fertility as a natural con- 
sequence, be any the less important to any farmer 
worthy of the name? Five-cent cotton or twelve- 
cent cotton, has there ever been a time when we 
could grow it, to the exclusion of other crops and 
at the expense of soil fertility, to buy Western 
corn, meat and hay? 

In a recent issue we showed how much each 
Southern state spends annually for wheat, corn, 
oats, and hay, and Mississippi, where our friend 
lives, over $17,000,000 worth of 
these alone, to say nothing of meat, lard, and 


annually buys 


dairy products. As a whole, the entire South 
averages about as bad, spending over $200,000,000 
a year for grain and hay that we could just as well 
grow at home. Add to this our annual expendi- 
tures for meat, lard, butter, milk, and canned 
goods, and we have a total almost equal to the 
value of our entire 1914 cotton crop. : 


What cotton is worth now and what it may be 
worth at some indefinite future date is really not 


the problem at all; but keeping at home the hun-. 


dreds of millions we send away—practically waste 
—for supplies we can and ought to raise at home— 
this is the lesson we must learn if we are ever to 
enjoy the abiding prosperity to which our re- 
sources of soil and climate entitle us. 





Why the Patent Medicine Business Is 
Fraudulent 


OINT out which of our patent medicine ads. 
are fraudulent,” says an agency handling ad- 
vertising for these nostrums. We might reply 
by saying that so long as this agency handles ad- 
vertising of such obvious and outrageous frauds as 


> it con- 


“consumption cures” and “cancer cures,’ 
victs itself of stupidity or insincerity in making 
any such request. We may answer the question, 
however, by saying that the whole patent medi- 
cine business is inherently and innately fraudulent. 

The sale of patent medicines can only be justified 
on the ground that any man is capable of diagnos- 
ing his own ailments, which is absurd on the face 
of it. It is a well known fact that the young medi- 
cal student is apt to imagine himself affected with 
all the diseases he hears about during the first few 
weeks he is at medical college. The difficult part 
of medical practice is the diagnosis of the disease, 
not alone to name the disease, but to know the 
stage and development of the disease—in short, 
know the diseased conditions. The most skilled 
and best educated physicians find their greatest 
difficulties here, notwithstanding all their experi- 
ence and scientific knowledge. It is notorious that 
ity 


a man who acts as his own attorney has a fool 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARAiER’ 
for a client,”"—and the wisdom of the man who acts 


as his own doctor is even less to be commended. 
1. In the first place, therefore, the use of patent 





medicines assumes the ability of a man to diag- 
nose his own case. In results it amounts to simply 
guessing, and the chances are a thousand to one 
that the guess will be wrong. ; 

2. The use of patent medicines assumes that 
one medicine is as good as another for any dis- 
ease, or that the patient after having guessed at 
his disease should guess at the medicine required, 
and here again the chances are a thousand to one 
that he will guess wrong. 

3. The use of patent medicines assumes that the 
makers of patent medicines have medical knowl- 
edge not possessed by the medical profession, 

Every one of these three propositions are plainly 
erroneous and no man having the least claim to 
medical knowledge will try to maintain any one of 
It is not that one time in ten thousand the 
right medicine may not be found for a certain dis- 


them. 


ease, but that the whole business is entirely wrong 
in principle and erroneous in practice and there- 
fore of necessity fraudulent.. The fact that an oc- 
casional vendor of patent medicines believes his 
medicines good for all he claims, does not make 
them less fraudulent. 

The overwhelming evidence of medical science 
and the opinions of all the best physicians is that 
patent medicines are based on a misconception of 
medical practice and that they do infinitely more 
harm than good. The man who casts these opin- 
ions aside as those of men who are testifying 
falsely 


knave or a fool and unworthy of confidence. 


for financial reasons proclaims himself a 


In a few years public opinion will drive all de- 
cent publications out of the patent medicine busi- 
ness, just as it has in the last few years driven 
them out of the whiskey business. 





Make Your County Tick-free 


ID you note the map in our issue of March 6 
progress of tick eradication 
work in the South? 


showing the 
Since its inauguration 
in 1906 this work has been attended by a steady 
and increasing progress and popularity, and it can 
culy be a matter of a few years now until the en- 
tire South is cleared and released from quarantine. 

Destroying the cattle tick is not a theory, but a 
demonstrated fact, as is shown by the clearing of 
250,000 square miles, or an area equal in size to five 
average Southern states. Once its good is demon- 
strated in a locality it spreads to adjoining coun- 
ties, and in a few years wide areas are cleared and 
made ready for the profitable production of live- 
stock. 

3ut it is not alone for the livestock farmer that 
tick eradication work is intended; for the average 
general farmer everywhere in the South will reap 
from it the most substantial benefits. Why? Simply 
because my farm and yours, be we cotton farmers, 
tobacco farmers, sugar farmers, or truck growers, 
are not completely equipped or operating most 
profitably unless we have at least enough livestock 
to consume products that would otherwise go to 
waste and convert them into meat, milk and butter. 

It is plain, too, that these animal machines, in 


order to run to greatest advantage, must be prop- 


erly fed and cared for and kept in good health. 
We believe that ticky cows are not cows well cared 


for, nor can they be in the best of health. Of 


course it naturally follows that such animals can- 
not be making for us the profits they should, 

We are not urging that this work be started in 
counties where public sentiment is not ready for 
it, and we doubt the wisdom of ever making the 


giving the people a 


work compulsory without 


chance to vote upon the question. But there wiil 


never be a better time than right now to begin 
acquainting the public with its importance, and we 
urge that our readers_take up the matter in 
respective localities. 

{In our Reference Special we gave a list of the 
Write th 
man in charge for your state and get all necessary 


officers in charge of tick eradication. 





information for beginning the work of making 


yours a tick-free county. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(l) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Taik About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


sais By CLARENCE POE 








Stir Up Your Local Union or Farmers’ Club 

OW is a good time for increased zeal or ac- 

tivity in behalf of your local Union or what- 

ever other farmers’ club you are a member 
of, Mr. Farmer. It is doing good in more ways 
than you realize. If a farmers’ organization ac- 
complished nothing except to secure a better hear- 
ing for the farmer in legislative halls, it would be 
worth all it costs. The writer knows of his per- 
sonal observation, a hundred times repeated, that 
measures for the farmers’ benefit get scant atten- 
tion if there is no organization behind them, but 
immediately become formidable when petitions 
from farmers’ clubs, letters from Union members, 
etc., begin to pour in on the legislators. 

You are also missing a great chance if you are 
not trying to make your club or local Union a 
means of business coOperation in a score of ways. 
Look over the following list of questions, see 
which ones suggest the best opportunity for prac- 
tical cobperation among your members, and then 
keep pushing it until you win success— and then 
tackle another hard job and keep at it till you 
make a success of it also: 

l. Are you buying fertilizers and feedstuffs co- 
Operatively ? 

2. Are you planning to sell your cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, or other staple crops codperatively? 

3. Have you any plans for marketing vegetables, 
poultry, eggs and other produce codperatively? 

4. Are you codperating in the purchase and use 
of improved farm machinery? 

5. Have you bought any pure-bred sires co- 
6peratively ? 

6 Have you a cooperative telephone company? 

7. Have you cooperative or mutual fire insur- 
ance? 

It will take many sacrifices, no doubt, to make 
your local Union or farmers’ club the effective or- 
ganization it ought to be, but a better day is com- 
ing for the farmers and it can only come as a re- 
sult of persistent, untiring, “keeping-everlastingly- 
at-it” on the part of just such little clubs all over 
the United States. 


7) 
Enlisting for the Long Struggle 


F FARMERS will not organize and fight for their 
rights for the sake of the increased financial 
returns in themselves, they ought to remember 

what these larger profits mean to their wives and 
children. 

Consider, for example, the case we recently men- 
tioned of a farmer whose staple cotton was taken 
by a buyer a few months ago (before the war be- 
gan) for fourteen cents a pound, when the buyer 
himself admitted a few minutes later that it was 
worth eighteen cents a pound at the time. Who 
can say how much that extra $20 a bale earned by 
the farmer and taken by the buyer may have meant 
to the struggling family from whom it was taken, 

Perhaps there was a boy or girl whose hopes of 
an education depended upon just this margin of 
profit. Perhaps there was a fast-maturing mort- 
gage on the place and just this extra amount per 
bale meant to the family the difference between 
saving the old home and being thrown out heart- 
broken with no place to call their own. Or per- 
haps there lay on a bed of pain some pale, frail 
child or a white-haired old father or mother, to 
whom just this extra margin of profit meant the 
chance of winning back life itself through some 
extra medical attention, a trip to the hospital or 
a visit from the specialist. 

We need to visualize these things more, to in- 
terpret them more and more into the warm and 
throbbing terms of human life itself. And even 
though results come slowly, even though there are 
many things to discourage you, you must keep up 
the battle for a better system and for a fairer dis- 
tribution of the earth’s bounty. The Almighty who 
has promised that He will deliver “the needy when 
he crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper” — works through human instrumentality 
in bringing His coming kingdom on the earth— 
and it should comfort every earnest man to feel 
that the humblest of us may be used in the work- 
ing out of His purposes. And just as individuals 
in any army can work effectively only by organiz- 
ing into companies, regiments, and battalions, so 
individuals in this struggle for “justice, equity and 
the golden rule” must organize and stay organized 
if our warfare is to be effective. 


Be) 
Put Your Boys in the Corn Club Work at 
Once 


HERE were a number of articles in our last 
issue concerning education and codperation, 
to which we must again call attention. 


First of all, there were articles about the Corn 
Club boys, and if your boy is not one of them, Mr. 
Farmer, there is no time to lose. You simply can’t 
realize how much to the aspiring mind of youth 
the Corn Club work means—what a new vision it 
would bring to that boy of yours. He needs in- 
spiration as much as he needs information—prob- 
ably more—and in this Corn Club work he will get 
inspiration, will get a new zest both for learning 
and for labor, and will develop manliness, thought- 
fulness, and business ability. 

Get your boy enlisted in the Corn Club work, 
get him interested in our Progressive Farmer ar- 
ticles on better farming, and prepare to astonish 
yourself by seeing just how much corn you can 
make on an acre of your under-estimated land. 
And even more than this, prepare to have your 
heart thrilled with paternal pride and affection as 
you see your son develop and broaden under this 
new experience in self-reliance and character- 
building. 

Don’t wait only to be sorry later that you didn’t 
put your boy in the work, but enroll his name at 
once. 

of 
You Need a County Fair and a County 
School Commencement 


THER articles in our last issue called attention 
to the value of the county fair and county 
school commencement. If your county didn’t 

have a fair last fall, it is high time to begin plan- 
ning for one next fall, and somebody will have to 
start the movement going. Why not write a letter 
to the editor of your county paper, to your demon- 
stration agent, your county school superintendent, 
and the President of your county Farmers’ Union, 
and ask them to get together and see if something 
can’t be done? 


Your county, too, ought not to miss the inspira- 
tion of the county school commencement. To see 
a thousand or more sturdy, bright-eyed, ruddy- 
faced country boys and girls marching together 
under the banners of their respective school dis- 
tricts—this is to get a new vision of the impor- 
tance and possibilities of school work in your 
county. And to have each school district com- 
pared with other school districts in generous rival- 
ry—this will make thousands of patrons say, 
“Well, we must beat our neighbors next time!” If 
your county hasn’t a commencement this year, ask 
your county school superintendent if he will not 
try to have one next year. 

If your county hasn’t corn club work, a county 
fair, and a county school commencement, some- 
body is not doing his duty. But just here, Mr. 
Farmer, we would make a suggestion: Don’t just 
go to your neighbors and grumble about your 
county’s not having these things. Instead, the 
thing to do is to speak to the leading men in your 
county—school superintendent, demonstration 
agent, editor, Farmers’ Union officials, county 
commissioners, etc.—and say, “I believe we ought 
to have these things, and if I can help, Iam willing 
to do my part.” 

Don’t be just a critic; be a coGperator. 

bd 
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Inequalities in Land Taxation: North Caro- 
lina’s Plight and Virginia’s Remedy 


HE special session of the Virginia Legislature 

which has just adjourned concerned itself 

chiefly with the subject of taxation, providing 
for even more revolutionary changes than the new 
South Carolina equalization plan mentioned last 
week, 

A great weakness of the present system of taxa- 
tion in most Southern states is that lands of equal 
selling value may be assessed in some counties at 
only half what they are assessed for in other coun- 
ties. This means that the burden of state taxation 
falls too heavily on the counties that assess fairly 
and too lightly on the counties that assess too low. 
It has been recently shown, for example, that 
Dare, New Hanover, Durham, Swain and Graham 
Counties in North Carolina had their farm lands 
assessed at from 109 to 188 per cent of their 1910 
census values, whereas farm lands in Mecklenburg, 
Scotland, Sampson, Greene, Ashe, Yancey and Al- 
leghany Counties were assessed at less than one- 
fourth their census values. The following table 
giving the figures for forty-five counties shows 
the glaring inequalities now existing, the figures in 
each case showing what percentage of the census 
value of farm lands is represented by assessed 
values. That is to say, Carteret’s assessed values 
are 75 per cent of the census values, Gaston’s and 
Onslow’s 73 per cent and so on down the line to 


(13) 308 


Alleghany’s 13 per cent—which indicates that un- 
der this unequal system the burden of state tax- 
ation falls more than five times as heavily on Car- 
teret, Gaston and Onslow as on Alleghany. 

The figures as prepared by authorities at the 
State University follow: 








County Per Cent County Per Cent 
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WIGTHGME ¥ 56 6.08-606:% er ee “9 
BWM. «<5 We .aS0/ pea ee Rowan: .<.. 360s + 
Carteret ... ea ere Haywood ...... coos ae 
se: aa ae Ree S| Pamlico ... 0 + 6068 deren 
WOHBIOW «vs. . a ae ee 73 Chowan ... » ovine serve 
CHOLGMES sie eh eens 72 Granville ‘a, 5 eleae 38 
SSTUNSWICK wis is' vente: SR ELGNGEFAON: «06. cic sweee 3 
Jones EUS EER LE 68 CumveriahG@ .. 4.0.) +..300 ee 
Transylvani¢ coe Mp ne eee . 36 
Orange Soler 66 CAlGWal: vi.03 esata 36 
ne Ca a a renee 65 CGHSWON «6.60665 050" Qleee 36 
BR LCRIMIOTIGE 666664 4.565 6 a0 64 ss i aera a0 0 
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Pod) 62 Hertford é avons aeenneal 35 
Jackson 56 i eee Cee oe 
EIANIGS 220. CIEVEIGHG osu. 6.c éae Coro 34 
Rockingham BOUDIIIG 600060 5 ac 50 34 
Northampton [2 re 34 
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Bladen ... oa Ee 33 
Chatham MRIONE 5.5.026:64:5 6 te. c ema 3 
PS bre -4166- 0-6 Ay ree 2 
StaRMly osc sss WEIOD 655.55 60.0% » 31 
Beaufort et) eee 31 
Guilford | a, eer 31 
Perquimans WECRMEE, © 0.06 vr bas er 29 
Washington WEIBGE 0.850 4.5-6.5 6 0:5:0-4 0 29 
CAGE 6650-05 WEEE 64.600 ve se cee 29 
Currituck GOMMCON ois ssi eae 28 
Columbus Sats MICKARACP 6. ces tke 2 
MO. a6 ki Fie is ae ak ace 5 Po eee 28 
Pasquotank Gk ; DOPNPU 6.6 is 0.0 ot eee 28 
SSUNCOUIDE 6... cae es cate 5 WEG NG «5-66-65. 60s\0 sn eee 27 
Franklin 5 COEAWHE 2c cei ect ngaene 27 
3 SY ane ees Sc PPereereee 27 
Craven ....... ; F RUB COCOARDG: ogc ci ieee 7 
POM NEE ore b is) aula wo awite ond ‘ TAOTIONS 0.0 500. 5 4.5 06 8 Or 26 
IEP NOINS SPU ysis 5c. Woo eek oh 4 BRECCRIOEL 0 sce 650.0 bivepstrmee 26 
I acy ee Oe F a eee 26 
LAE | rs 4 MecHlenduUrey ...osscssaan 22 
sa, Me ne eee POCOUIAIIG 6s ovecs:410-3 3 gre 21 
Lincoln .. BAMIPSOR: o66:505 ccneesee 2 
‘1 SR gers eee rane GHGON  ace:0 i i066 0 GR 20 
Vance Wet a ere ae ae BOWS: c.cie-s.6.0s 6455 ee 18 
MOM 6416180 055.0 > SORCEY’ 602.6660 00: eee 16 
SCAN WOME. 68 Sheva ny ases AVG ERERY ccs caw 13 
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Segregation of Taxes in Virginia 


IRGINIA, finding somewhat the same condi- 

tion of affairs in the Old Dominion, has 

adopted as a remedy “the segregation of 
property for purposes of taxation.” That is to 
say, certain classes of property are segregated or 
set apart to be taxed only for state purposes. And 
certain other classes of property are segregated 
or set apart to be taxed only for county and city 
purposes. In this tax segregation plan it is ex- 
pressly provided that hereafter all lands and 
houses shall be taxed only for county and city pur- 
poses. Hence if one county assesses lands too low, 
other counties are not injured. 

The new Virginia law provides, in brief, that 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, money on deposit, all 
the property of railroad companies, license taxes 
on insurance companies, etc., are to be taxed only 
for state purposes; while lands, houses, furniture, 
machinery—that is to say, real estate and tangible 
personal property—are to be taxed only for coun- 
ty purposes, or for county and city purposes when 
such property is in a city. 

Virginia also amended the income tax law so as 
to tax all incomes over $1,200 a year instead of in- 
comes over $2,000 a year as heretofore, 





NE value of only shallow cultivation after the 

crop is planted is often overlooked. When 
deep cultivation is practiced weed seeds are con- 
stantly being turned up to sprout and increase the 
need for constant cultivation. But when only 
shallow cultivation is practiced the weed seeds 
near enough the surface to germinate sprout and 
are killed and later cultivation is reduced to only 
such as is necessary to conserve or save moisture. 


A Thought for the Week 


__ 





HE greatest undeveloped resource of any 

community is its people, and if we devoted 

more attention to the conservation and de- 
velopment of the people we should be relieved of 
much of our concern for the conservation and de- 
velopment of our natural resources. An awaken- 
ing of the mental and spiritual faculties is pre- 
requisite to the success of any educational enters 
prise, and therefore along with our attempts dir- 
ectly to increase the production of material things, 
we must minister to the minds and spirits of the 
rural population. In short, we must see to it that 
the finer results and the higher things of civiliza- 
tion are not the peculiar possession of urban peo- 
ples,—that they do not pass by or over our strug- 
gling rural masses. We must see to it that there 
is within reach of every country boy and girl an 
opportunity for a sound elementary and secondary 
school training, that the rural family be protected 
in its health against the ravages of insects and of 
disease; that the load be lifted in some measure 
from the struggling women of the farm, and that 
the wholesome social attractions of life be made 
more freely to abound.—Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston. . 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a%horse once. He said it was 

a fine horse and had nothing the matter with it. 3 

wanted afine horse. But, 1 didn’: know anything 

about horsesmuch. AndI 

didn’t know the man very 
well either. 

Sol told him I wanted to 
try the horse fora month, 
He said ‘All right, but pay 
me first, and I’ll give you 
back your money if the 
horse isn’t all right.’”” 


Well, I didn’t like that. 14 
was afraid the horse wasn’t 


y 
money if I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy the horse 
although I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me thinking. 


You see I make Washing - FY aie: 
Machines—the °'1900 Grav- = (CL ya a 
ity’? Washer pa aman 4 

i ' 

And I said to myself, lots uy” Mf <a x 
of people may think about “ 9 
my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it. 


But I’d never know. be- 
cause they wouldn’t write 
and tell me. You seel sell 
my Washing Machines by mail, I have sold over halfa 
million that way. 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people try 
my Washing Machines for a month. before they pay for 
them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 


Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gravity’: Washer will do. 
1 know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or by any other machine. 


1 know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
Six minutes. I know no other machine ever invented 
can do that, without wearing out the clothes, 


Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well asa strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor breals 
buttons the way all other machines do. 


It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like aforce pump might. 74 


So, said 1 to myself, I will do with my ‘1900 Gravity”” 
Washer what I wanted the man to do with the horse, 
Only I won’t wait for people toask me. I'll offer first, 
and I’]l make good the offer every time. 


Let me send you a ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer on a month’s 
free trial. I'll pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and Oe Thee Pf rh ge a carte after you’ve usedita 
month, I’ll take ack an a efreighttoo. Surel 
that is fair enough, isn’t it? iad > ssi td 


Doesn’t it prove that the "1900 Gravity’’ Washer must 
be all that I say it is? . : 

And you can pay me out of what it savesforyou. It 
will save its whole cost in @ few months,kin wear and 
tear on the clothes alone, And then it will save 50 
cents to 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
wages, If you keep the machine after the month’s 
trial, ’'l let you pay for it out of what it saves you. If 
it Saves you 60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a week 

till paid for. Ill take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait 
Read money until the machine {itself earns] the bal- 

Drop me a line today, and let me send you a book 
about the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer that washes clothes in 
6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 1484 Court Street, 
Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Canada, address 1900 
Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Good Teeth 
Good Health 
Good Spirits 


Begin today to care for your teeth with 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAC CREAM) 


Trade-mark 


ARAN ABA 


mane 
"hanes 











Good teeth make you able to chew 
your food, which means good digestion 
—the foundation of good health and 
good spirits. 

Ribbon Dental Cream is both efficient 
and delicious, and is an aid ,to good 
teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


BEAUTIFY 


YOUR HOME 


Put beautiful new wall 
Paper in every room — 
make your home brighter, } 2 
more cheerful. Sendname L 
on postal for new book of 
75 actual] samples and prices 
from be per double roll up. 































Save 7e to 30c a roll. ew 
patterns will delight you. 
Just write your name and 
s address on a postal. 

how beautiful you can 
make your home at small 

cost. Book how to 

the work yourself easily and quickly. 
m’t miss Our money-saving prices and 
@ew patterns. Address postal now to & 





8311 Stores Bldg. New York 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh<« 
borhood, 














| Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 














services. 


to the sympathy of the neighbors. 


doctor told how it all happened. 


would etop nursing altogether. 


doing so. 
quently given to it. 


by feeding rationally. 








‘‘HER BABY DIED”’ 





HE hour for the funeral had arrived and neighbors were coming in tothe 
The dead baby lay in a little white coffin lined with white satin, 
was dressed in white, and flowers in profusion decorated the room and testified 


The preacher made a short prayer, uttered a few comforting words, a song 
was sung, the little baby was borne to the white hearse by four young girls in 
white, and the procession moved toward the cemetery. 

The baby had died from intestinal disorder induced by wrong feeding, yet 
the preacher had said—“The Lord giveth and the Lord has taken away.” 
“That baby,” said he, “was born strong and 
healthy. The mother nursed it for weeks, but finding that nursing interfered 
with other affairs, she provided a bottle, and when she was absent, her aunt, 
who lived with her, fed cow’s miik to the baby. 
feeding soon lessened the amount of the mother’s milk, and she concluded she 
The child seemed to do well on the bottle for 
a while but it soon became evident that something was wrong. 
the mother give a piece of rich pie crust to her baby, and | warned her agains; 
She told me she found the infant liked coffee, and a little was fre- 


“And 60, “continued the doctor, “despite my medicines and my warninge 
in regard to feeding, the child's digestive apparatus gradually broke down. 
old grandmother told the mother it was natural for babies to throw up. An- 
other one prescribed Soothing Syrup which contained morphine. Another 
one recommended anise seed cordial—and so it went, the young mother being 
willing to depend upon drugs and remedies, but not to practice prevention 
When the digestion was put to the bad, the baby finally 
took dysentery and died.”"—Dr. J. N. Hurty, Indiana Board of Health. 


The 


This irregularity of breast- 


One time I saw 


An 








ONE WOMAN GAINS HAPPINESS 
BY MAKING BASKETS 





This Letter From a Woman in Arkar- 
sas May Be An Inspiration to oth- 
ers 


HREE years ago I injured my hip 
and was ill a long time. No one 
can know the unhappy, dreary months 
I spent. Then one day a city friend, 
hearing I was sick, sent me a flower 
and the pot was set in a little basket 
made of a round vine. |] could not get 
around and work, so I got to wonder- 
ing if I could not make baskets like 
that, too. I sent the children into 
the swamp for some long vine that 
grows there. I was clumsy at first, 
but before long I made some very 
pretty baskets. Later I learned to 
boil the branches in soda water and 
peel off the bark. When my husband 
took the butter to town he put my 
baskets in the wagon and soon he got 
more money for them than for but- 
ter. . 
“One of the art stores in the city 
takes most all the baskets I can make 


now. Those that sell best are the 
little ones that can be hung on the 
wall. Last summer I put a sign, “bas- 


kets for sale” on our gate post and 
people going by in automobiles would 
come in. I sold about $20 worth that 
way. And the best of it is that Iam 
not lonesome any more, because I am 
always expecting someone cheerful to 
come and look at them and say a lit- 
tle something different, even if they 
do not buy.” 

Bless your heart, you made good, 
didn’t you, even if you were flat on 
your back? And your misfortune was 
converted into a blessing. There is a 
whole sermon in your last sentence. 
It is good to get .he money reward 
for our efforts, but it is such a small 


part of the reward, as you have 
proved. 

Just a suggestion—suppose you 
place a little cheap glass in those 


wall baskets and fill them with Wan- 


dering Jew. When summer comes 
put flowers in them. They will sell 
for more, and the flowers will give 


an added pleasure. 





WHAT CAN’T BE CURED 


“Ah!” said the visitor; “this village boasts 
of a choral society, I understand,” 

“No,’’ said the resident, ‘‘we don’t boast 
of it—we endure it with resignation.’’—Ex- 


change, 


Give These Girls Useful Work and 
Good Reading Matter 


WONDER,” writes a correspond- 
ent “if you will think me silly for 


writing you about something that 
seems nothing to write about, but 


that really worries me? I have two 
daughters, 18 and 22, and they are 
nice, sweet girls. When a young man 
comes around, however, they are like 
different people, silly and giggling, 
and they keep this up as long as the 
young man stays. Even when we pass 
a young man when we are out in the 
automobile I can see their faces get a 
self-conscious expression. They do 
not seem to be able to sit down and 
talk sensibly, and they spend hours 
before the mirror if they are getting 
ready to go toa picnic. What would 


299 


you do? 


Knowing nothing of your family 
life, 1 cannot say where the fault lies. 
It may be that away back in child- 
hood the girls were made to think of 
boys as beings apart, instead of as 
friends, companions. Maybe they pos- 
sess no brothers to make them see 
that young men have no use for silly 
sentiment. I am inclined to think 
that you are not taking time to read 
the literature that comes into the 
home and._that the girls are absorbing 
novels that give a false ideal of life. 
It may be that their girl friends are 
exerting this influence. Possibly the 
girls are nervous and any out-of-the- 
way incident destroys their self-pos- 
session. 

“What would I do?” 
you a story. 


Let me tell 
In our old house was an 
unused room. Every bit of clutter 
found its way there. When house- 
cleaning time arrived it was hard to 
bring that room into order. The time 
came in which it was to be used as a 
bedroom. The old stuff was crowded 
out in making place for the useful. Do 
you get my point? The orderly room, 
full of useful furniture, left no place 
for debris. Therefore, can you not 
send the girls away to school? You 
have a most excellent school near 
you, at Athens, Ga. I suggest it be- 
cause the girls can fill their heads 
with domestic science information, a 
course of study which they are sure 


to find absorbing instead of labor- 
ious. It is a co-educational institu- 
tion—a most excellent thing. They 


will be silly but a few times when 
they will realize how much more at- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
tention is received by the girls with 
poise, good sense and an appreciation 
of humor. If you can afford an auto- 


mobile you can afford this, can you 
not? 
Now another story. We had a gar- 


den once. 
bulbs and 
sides of it. 


There was a border of 
flowers | four 
Raspberry bushes, straw- 


around the 








berry beds, etc., occupied the bottom 
of the garden, vegetables filled the 


center plot and where there were a 
few inches unoccupied, sunflowers 
and poppies found place. Result, there 
were few weeds in that garden. They 
were crowded out. 

Over the fence was a garden plot 
but in it no seeds were planted by 
man. The wild wind found it an emp- 
ty space and planted its own type of 
seed. They grew, not into flowers and 
vegetables, but into weeds. And the 
worst of it was that ground was not 
only of no value to its possessors but 
was a source of contamination to oth- 
ers. 

So also is an empty head the devil’s 
camping ground. If you cannot make 
the girls responsible for refresh- 
ments or some part of your women’s 
work, can you not have them join the 
Canning or Poultry Club? Can you 
women not provide a reading, sewing 
or musical course for the girls, or 
plenty of wholesome pleasure under 
the supervision of the mothers and 
fathers? 

And last but not least, can you not 
talk to the girls about this, making 
them see themselves as others see 
them? You may be coming from 
town in the dusk and grow confiden-. 
tial, you may lie down on the side of 
the girls’ bed and talk to them—not 
scoldingly, but as girl to girl, woman 
to woman. 

Write to me in a few months and 
tell me of your success. And do not 
forget to provide plenty of whole- 
some magazines and books. 





$10 in Prizes for Best Kitchen Plans 

VERY woman knows that the 

kitchen is the center of the home. 
Since this is so, we want to make our 
kitchens as perfect as possible, in 
thought if not in deed. Therefore 
we offer two prizes of $7 and $3, for 
the best two sets of plans submitted. 

The following rules of the contest 
must be observed: 

(1) The contest is open to all per- 
sons. 

(2) Any one may compete with as 
many sets of plans as desired. 

(3) The sets of plans are to con- 
sist of one plan of the real work part 
of a house or of a typical work part, 
and another of a picture of the con- 
testant’s best scheme for remodeling 
the plan: that is, there must be a pic- 
ture showing the kitchen before it is 
made easy to work in, and another 
showing how it appears after it is re- 
arranged and otherwise changed for 
convenience, 

(4) There may be an explanatory 
note to each, if not more than 200 
words, 

(5) Plans must be 
side of the paper only. 

(6) If in the opinion of the judges 
no plan is worthy, the prize will be 
withdrawn. 

(7) The chief points to be consid- 
ered will be the economy of labor, 
practicability, completeness of detail, 
and cost of the kitchen outlined, but 
neatness’ and accuracy in drawing 
will be given credit. 

(8) The judges will be an archi- 
tect, a housewife, two Domestic Sci- 
ence school teachers, and a doctor. 

(9) No information, announce- 
ments or suggestions in regard to the 
contest will be given, other than that 
which appears in printed form inthe 


made on one 


Woman’s Page of The Progressive 
Farmer. 
(10) The date for mailing plans 


5 
must not be later than May 1. 
(11) There are various sources of 
information to which contestants 
may refer. A few of these are: 
“The Farm Kitchen as a Work- 
shop,” by Miss Anna Barrows, which 
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may be had for the asking from the 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The House,” by Isabel Bevier, pub- 
lished by The American School of 
Home Economics, Chicago, Ill, price 
$1.50. 

“The Efficient Kitchen,” by George 
B. Child, published by The House- 
keeper’s Experiment Station, Stam- 
ford, Conn., price $1.35. 





A Man Wants “ Higher Life Rather 
Than Talk of Foods and Clubs 


HAVE intended to write you for a 

long time and tell you that you 
have done a wonderful amount of 
good in this neighborhood. We are 
a particularly backward community 
and so much talk of health is needful 
to us. I have wondered why you dis- 
cuss foods so much, why you do not 
talk the higher life more, and why 
you urge the women to form clubs 
when, to my mind, that is the last 
thing they need.” 

So writes a friendly critic from 
Mississippi. 

You ask me why I talk foods so 
much? I have asked myself that 
question many times, and have re- 
solved to break the monotony by fill- 
ing our page with other subjects, for 
a few months at least. But nine let- 
ters out of ten that come to my ta- 
ble have to do with food for the sick 
and well, the young and the old. Then 
I go to the homes of the people to 
the east of us, and the west of us, and 
the north of us, and the south of us, 
and my heart burns with sorrow for 
the sickness that is in them because 
of improper food. I cry aloud, “Oh, 
make them well!” And the answer 
comes, “Naught but their own knowl- 
edge can save them.” 

And listen, correspondent mine: it 
is our business to inspire this knowl- 
edge. You say, “If they do not care, 
why need we?” But we do care. Oh, 
how fervently we care. We must 
make everyone of them to care also. 

“IT know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot. I would thou 
wert cold or hot.” Do you not sup- 
pose that was written for the people 
of our land? Only too often we are 
neither hot nor cold for knowledge of 
those things which mean health and 
everyday happiness. In the words of 
one poor creature, who said her in- 
digestion was killing her, “I believes 
in letting well enough alone.” 

Another said, “Men are so fond of 
eating, but as for me, anything will 
do. The continual thought of food 
seems very debasing.” 

Let-well-enough-alone and = any- 
thing-will-do are like good intentions, 
in that they are the bricks with which 
the road to purgatory is paved. Noth- 
ing that calls for a use of our wits 
for the good of others is debasing, 
and she who thinks “anything will 
do” has already laid the foundation 
stone to a careless, shiftless, un- 
wholesome household. 


I think it was Napolean who said 





an army marches on its stomach, and 
it is true. An ill-fed army is a de- 
feated army. ‘Just as true is it 


that the men who fight behind the 
plow instead of the gun march to suc- 
cess on their stomachs I1l-fed men are 
defeated men and the sooner we wo- 
men realize it the better for them and 
for us. We all have stomachs, why ig- 
nore them? And _ following the 
thought a little farther, it is not pie 
and cake by which armies win victor- 
ies, but beef, and ham and cabbage 
and potatoes and bread, and last but 
not least, variety. Thousands of dol- 
lars are spent for variety that the ap- 
petite of the army may not flag. 
What is true of the mass 
true of the individual. 
“The higher lite,” you say. What 
is the higher life? Isn’t it listening to 
singing of the birds, revelling in the 
elories of the sunset? Yes, because 
they give one a longing for the pure, 
the wonderful, the unattainable. Will 
not the smile of the little child, the 
kiss of the good husband, give as 
close a feeling to the kinship of God? 
Nothing we can say on these pages 


of men is 
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PONIES 


that must be a super-tire, 


ture—our “On-Air” cure— 


costs us $450,000 yearly. 


The Road to Tire 


Join the 400,000 Who Take It 


This spring we urge you, for your own sake, 
to find out the advantage of Goodyear Fortified Tires. 

You know they must have an advantage. They 
have long outsold any other tire. Last year about 
one-fourth of all tires sold for pleasure cars were 
Goodyears. Yet we have a hundred rivals. 


You know that a tire which dominates like 


In five ways Goodyear Fortified Tires con- 
spicuously excel. On these five features—each 
exclusive to Goodyear—we spend millions of dol- 
lars. And we do it for your protection. 

One way combats rim-cutting. 
ably saved the ruin of a million tires. 


One saves needless blowouts. 


It has prob- savings in trouble 


contentment is. 


That one fea- 


Content 


All these trouble-saving features belong to 
Goodyear tires alone. 


Big Price Reductions 


On February Ist we reduced our prices for 
the third time in two years. The three reductions 
total 45 per cent. Now our mammoth output enables 
us to give you the greatest value ever known in tires. 





Goodyears are handy to you. We have stocks 
everywhere. And any dealer who hasn’t stock 
can get them for you quickly. 

This season get their protection. Get their 
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and upkeep. Know what tire 


They can’t avoid all mishaps, but they will save 


you many a trouble, many | 
a dollar, They are doing 





One, by a patent method, 
combats loose treads. One 
makes the tire secure. And 
one is our Al) - Weather 
tread. That is tough and 
double-thick, to resist both 
wear and puncture. And 
the sharp-edged grips give 
the utmost in anti-skids. 
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_ AKRON, OHIO 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
ca Blowouts—by our “On-Air’’ cure. 
Fortified ) Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Against ) Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread, 





that now for some 400,000 
motorists. Let them do it 
for you. 

After one season with 
Goodyears, you will never 
go back to a skimped tire. 
And never to a tire that 
lacks Goodyear protections. 
Be fair to yourself and 
prove that. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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will promote the higher life in a wo- 
man who is suffering from headache 
nor the man who is enduring the 
pangs of derangede@ligestion. Perfect 
physical health perfect 
mental life. 

As for the higher life—I feel that 
our page is such whether it be in the 
discussion of infant feeding, home de- 
coration, or step-savers, 


promotes 


Now clubs You say we do not 
need them. Ah, “thou hast not an- 
ointed thine eyes with eye salve that 
thou mayst see.” If you had you 
would see a great unrest, the reach- 
ing out of the women for full happy 
lives. We are no longer content to 
bring three children into the world 
that two may live, no longer content 


to do the work that machinery can do 


4 


quicker and better. We know that 
the knowledge which will permit 
three children to live, or bring the 
energy-giving device is at hand, and 
we are reaching out for it. Why ig- 


nore conditions? Why not use this 
reaching out to good purpose? 

The women’s clubs are the gourds, 
as it were, from which farmers’ wives 
may drink of the waters of knowl- 
edge. 


A long time ago David was perse- 
cuted by King Saul and fled to the 
cave of Aduilam. Everyone who was 
discontented went to him and a great 
army was formed. So are these wo- 
men who would be discontented gath- 
ering in the army of the United Farm 
Women. David won a kingdom. The 
United Farm Women are by way of 
winning the best kingdom on earth, 
the perfect home, kept perfect by in- 
telligence and the inspiration that 
comes from associaion with thought- 
ful, and studious women. Let us help 
the good cause. 





One Club Changes Officers Every 
Six Months 
A letter from eastern North Caro- 


lina said: “We thought it would 
be a good thing to change officers 
in the United Farm Women so as to 
give the experience of serving to a 
ereater number, and not permitting 
anyone to serve in the same office 
two terms in succession.” 

I think your plan ot changing offi- 
cers very good indeed, and, of course, 
you are the best judge of what is best 
for your community. In general woe 


men’s club work, however, it has 
been, found that it takes a woman 
three or four months to get really in 
touch with the work of her office, 
that in one year she can accomplish 
something, but that she does her most 
effective work in the second year. 
For this reason two years is the limit 
of office in nearly every state in the 
Union, as well as in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 





The Conference of Mountain Workers 


HAT is the Conference of Moun- 
tain Workers that is to be held 
in Knoxville, April 20?” 

It is a meeting of persons interest- 
ed in the welfare of those who live in 
the rural sections of the mountains. 
Those who attend discuss plans for 
bettering schools, getting doc- 
tors to settle where needed, aiding 
the mountaineers to make good crops, 
in short, everything for the turther- 
ance of those things which make bet- 
ter home life in the mountains. 

If you are interested write to Mr. 
John C. Campbell, 412 Legal Building, 
Asheville, N. C., for further informa- 
tion. 
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free trial on this is finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger."’ We 
























bicycles at half usual 
second-hand 4-y ta! 1 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. 


ipitto you onapproval, freight prepaid—without F COURSE he did. He must have done so, 
rei It te Ion ivenee. This offer absolutely genwéne. If you will have the kindness to hold 
WRITE TODAY 822 00t bis cataios towing the lamp fer me, we shall now extend our 
ur full line of bicycles for researches to the room above—the secret 
men and women, boys and girisat prices never before room in which the treasure was found.” 
equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, ae 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. He mounted the steps, and seizing a raft- 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner er with either hand, he swung himself up 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for al} into the garret, Then, lying on his face, he 


A limited number of 


in trade will be closed out reached down for the 


followed him, 


lamp and held it while 
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INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE | 


RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and The chamber in which we found ourselves 
> exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. was about ten feet one way and six the 
#t Costs Vou Nothing to learn what we offerand = § other. The floor was formed by the rafters, 
how we can doit. You will be astonished and convinced, with thin lath and plaster between them, so 
Be not buy a bicycie, tires or sundries until you get —e cee nea te ate r be 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today. that in walking one had to step from beam 
to beam. The roof ran up to an apex, and 
MEAD CYCLE co., Dent. G-187 CHICAGO, ILL, was evidently the inner shell of the true roof 
of the house. There was no furniture of any 
sort, and the accumulated dust of years lay 
thick upon the floor, 
e e “Here you are, you see,’’ said Sherlock 
] Holmes, putting his hand against the slop- 
| | ing wall. “This is trap-door which leads 
out‘on to the roof. I can press it back, and 
By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved here is the roof itself sloping at a gentle 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. | angle. This, then, is the way by which 
} Number One entered. Let us see if we can 
Only paint endorsed by the * “Grange.” find some other traces of his individuality.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
| He held down the lamp to the floor, and 
DELIVERED FREE } as he did so I saw for the second time that 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. a startled, surprised look come over 


night 
| his face. For myself, as I followed his gaze, 





Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How | ™y skin was cold under my Clothes, The 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, | floor was covered thickly with the prints of 
chalking and gg 2 Valuable information free to | a naked foot—clear, well defined, perfectly 
aa with Sample Color Cards. Write me. IT | formed, but scarce half the size of those of 


I can save you money. 


Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


an ose man, 


































or kalsomine for a 
ite 70 bargain prices that save you at 


0 per cent. 
ent, Quality guarantee 







“Holmes,” I said, in a whisper, “a child 
has done this horrid, thing 
PAINT COLOR = | He had recovered his self- -possession in an 
SAMPLES and y instant. “I was staggered for the moment,” 
he said, “but the thing is quite natural. My 
\ ’ 3 
MONEY SAVING BOOK \ memory failed me, or I should have been 
Before you inveet in paint, varnish, enamel, able to foretell it. There is nothing more to 
ir pose, jet our book 


be learned here, 


“What 


Let us go down.” 
uch ‘2 60 per | 
riting, Ever- 


heed th WF is your theory, then, as to those 
0 Use House Paint 


d Ready ¢ footmarks?” asked, eagerly, when we had 
per eallon, ‘guaran ft..2 63 every regained the lower room once more, 
2 .ft..2 Bs _ 
for $2. ie eeicerecan. | “My dear Watson, try a little analysis 
Just sendin your | yourself,’ said he, with a touch of impa- 
Write Usa Postal Today. scm. ane ¢ agrecen eed tience. “You know my methods, Apply 
exact shades offered. Greatest money. saving them; and it will be instructive to compare 
results,” 


ou can’t 

Tato rd tc to Poaint aeiod gle building “until y uu Bee 
tia pieetekte zeckes rove ex you meets "Write 
y for and color sample 


‘Address 


“I cannot conceive 
cover the facts,’ I answered. 

“It will be clear enough to you soon,” 
said, in an offhand way. 


bog anything which will 
he 
“I think that there 




















is nothing else of importance here, but I 

will look.’’ He whipped out his lens and 

a tape measure, and hurried about the room 

on his lhnees, comparing, examining, with 

his long thin nose only a few inches from 

the planks, and his beady eyes gleaming and 

o. ¢ FISH BITE deep-set, those of a bird. So swift, silent, and 
oe furtive were his movements, like those of a 
ae io Maio Bich Spy season if trained bloodhound picking out a scent, that 


rare te ool for attracting all I could not but think what a terrible criminal 
f 


nds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling | he would have made had he turned his ener- 
them out. Write to-day and net ab box gy andsagacity against the law instead of 
to help introduce it. nts wanted. exerting them in its defense. As he hunted 
d.F, Gregory, Dept. 8St.Louis,Mo | about, he kept muttering to himself, and 
























finally he broke out into a loud crow of de- 

ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK light, 
= “We are certainly in luck,” said he. “We 
‘ ‘ i = ought to have very little trouble now. Num- 
% you bave Gvesteck te sell, now ts the ber Ae has had the misfortune to tread in 
time to advertise. There was never more] the creosote. You can see the outline of the 
interest in livestock husbandry than right | edge of his small foot here at the right of 
now. Get into the game and get your share. this evil-smelling mess. The carboy has 








































































Your Doctor Will Tell You 
the Need of Sanitary Walls 


He will approve of the use of Lu-Co-Flat 
instead of wall paper—not only in sleeping rooms, 
but in every rcom. 


And so will you, because Lu-Co- Flat gives the wall a soft, 
velvety, rich tone, restful to the eyes—and lasts for years. 


EL s Lu-C 
MSs Wa lB i C. ia f- lat 

Lacas Lu-Co-Fla 
is sanitary and hygienic. Dries uniformly. Is un- 
affected by steam, moisture or smoke. 

Try Lu-Co-Fiat on your walls instead of wall 
paperorcalcimine. Youcan washthem with soapand 
water without injury—and they will look like new again. : ETERS 
FREE Handsomely illustrated book, “Modern (=== 

and Artistic Interiors,’’ giving many val- 


uable suggestions in home decoration — also our 
latest bulletin, ‘““Save Money on Paint.” Write 


‘Oy aG 


Office p Philadelphia, Pa. 
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been cer acked, 
leaked out. 
“What then?” I 
“Why, have got 
he. “I know a dog 
scent to the world’s 
track a trailed 
far can a 
pungent a 


you see, and the stuff has 
ked, 

him, that’s all,” 
that would follow 

end. If a pack can 
herring across a shire, how 
specially trained hound follow so 
smell as this? It sounds like a 
sum in the rule of three. The answer should 
give us the— But halloo! here are the ac- 
credited representatives of the law.” 

Heavy steps and the 
were audible from 
shut with a loud 

“Before they 
put your hand 
arm, and here 
feel?’’ 

“The muscles 
answered, 

“Quite 
treme 





we said 


that 


of loud voices 
and the hall door 


clamor 
below, 
crash, 
come,”’ 
here on 
on his 


said Holmes, 
this poor 
leg. What 


“just 
fellow’s 
do you 
are as hard as a board,” I 
so. They 
contraction, 
‘rigor mortis.’ 
of the face, 
sardonicus,’ 
conclusion 


are in a state of ex- 
far exceeding the usual 
Coupled with this distortion 
this Hippocratic smile, ‘risus 
as the old writer called it, what 
would it suggest to your mind?” 
from some 
answered; 
which would 


“Death 
kaloid,”’’ I 
substance 


“That was the idea 
the instant I saw the 
face. On getting into the room I at once 
looked for the means by which the poison 
had entered the system. As you saw I dis- 
covered a thorn which had been driven or 
shot with no great force into the scalp. You 
observe that the part struck was that which 
would be turned toward the hole in the ceil- 
ing if the man were erect in his chair. Now 
examine this thorn,” 

I took it up gingerly 
light of the lantern, 
black, with a glazed 


powerful vegetable al- 
some strychnine-like 
produce tetanus,” 


that occurred to me 
drawn muscles of the 


and held it in the 
It was long, sharp, and 
look near the point as 
though some gummy substance had dried 
upon it. The blunt end had been trimmed 
and rounded off with a knife, 

“Is that an English thorn?” 

“No, it certainly 

“With all these data you should be 
to draw some just inference. But here 
the regulars; so the auxiliary forces 
beat a retreat,’”’ 

As he spoke, 
coming nearer 
age, and very 
suit strode 
red-faced, 


he 


asked, 
is not.” 


able 
are 
may 


the steps which 
sounded loudly on 
stout, portly man 
heavily into the room, 
burly, and plethoric, with a pair 
of very small twinkling eyes which looked 
keenly out from between swollen and puffy 
pouches, He was closely followed by an in- 
spector in uniform, and by the still palpitat- 


had been 
the pass- 
in a gray 

He was 


























ing Thaddeus Sholto, 

“Here's !’ he cried, in a muffled, 
husky voice. s @ pretty business! But 
who are all these ? Why, the house seems 
to be as full as a rabbit-warren.” 

“TI think you must recollect me, Mr. Athel- 
ney Jones,’’ said Holmes, quietly. 

“Why, of course I do!” he wheezed. “It’s 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes, the theorist. temem- 
ber you! I'll never forget how you lectured 
us all on causes, and inferences, and effects 
in the Bishopsgate jewel case, It’s true you 
set us on the right track, but you'll own now 
that it was more by good luck than good 
guidance.”’ 

“It was a piece of very simple reasoning.’ 

“Oh, come, now, come! Never be ashamed 
to own up. But what is all this? 3ad busi- 
ness! Bad business! Stern facts here—no 
room for theories. How lucky that I hap- 
pened to be out at Norwood on another case! 
was at the station when the message arriv- 
ed. What do you think the man died of?” 

“Oh, this is hardly a case for me to the- 
orize over,’’ said Holmes dryly. 

“No, no. Still, we can’t deny that you 
the nail on the head sometimes. Dear 
Door locked, I understand, Jowels 
half a million missing. Ow We th - 
dow ?” 

“Fastened, but the: e steps 

“Well, well; but 
steps could have not g 
matter. That’s common 
have died in a fit: bu 
missing. Ha! I a t 
flashes ne 2 ‘ 
outside ‘ 





f 





d ‘ean : do 











Holmes? > 1 
fession, with brothe ast t. 
brother died in a fit, ¢ vi h Sholto \ 
off with the tre i Jow's that?’ 

“On which the ad 1 very ¢ s - 
ately got up and lk door on 
side.” 
“Hum! There’s a 
ply common ser t 
deus Sholto was wit 
a quarrel; so mut 
is dead and the 





we also know, 
















the time Thaddeu eft 
not been slept in. Thad 
a most disturbed state of . 
ance is—well, not attr: e. 
[am weaving my web re a 1s, 
net begins to close pon 

“You are not quite n ne ssion of ¢ 
facts yet,’’ said He¢ ‘This splint f 
wood, which I have every reason to belie 
to be poisoned, ; iy ’s scalp whe 
you still see the s ribed 
as you See it, wa t i le it 
lay this rather c ne¢ nstru- 
ment. How does ail } t nt ) 


theory?” 
“Confirms it 








detective, pomp > Is 

dian curiosities addeus broug this up, 
and if this splir be poisoned Thaddeus 
may as well have made murderous use of it 
as any other man, The card is some hocus- 
pocus—a blind, as like as not. rhe only 
question is, How did he depart Ah, of 
course, here is a hole in the roof.’ With 
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great activity, considering his bulk, he 
sprang up the steps and squeezed through 
into the garret, and immediately afterward 


we heard his exulting voice proclaiming that 
he had found the trap-door, 





“He can find something,” remarked 
Holmes, shrugging his shoulders. He has 
occasional glimmerings of reason. Ii n’aapas 
des sots si incommodes que ceux gui ont de 
Vesprit!” 

“You see!’’ said Athelney Jones, reappear- 
ing down the steps again. ‘Fa: are better 
than mere theories, after all iy view of 
the case is confirmed. There is a trap-door 


communicating with the roof and it 
open,” 


“It was I who opened it.” 


is partly 








“Oh, indeed! You did notice it, then?’ 
He seemed a little crestfallen at the dis- 
covery. ‘Well, whoever noticed it, it shows 
how our gentleman got away. Inspector!’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ from the passage. 

“Ask Mr. Sholto to step this way. Mr, 
Sholto, it is my duty to inform you that any- 
thing which you may say ill be used 
against you. I arrest you in the queen's 
name as being concerned in the death of 
your brother.” 

“There, now! Didn’t I tell you?” cried 
the poor little man, throwing out his hands, 
and looking from one to the other of us, 

“Don’t trouble yourself about it, Mr, Shol- 
to, said Holmes. “I think that I can engage 


to clear you of the charge.”’ 


“Don’t promise too much, Mr. Theorist— 


don’t promise too much!" snapped the de- 
tective. “You may find it harder matter 
than you think,.’’ 





y will I clear him, Mr. 
I will make you a free present of the name 
and description of one of the two people 
who were in the room last night. His name, 
I have every reason to believe, is Jomathan 
Small, He is a poorly educated man; small, 
active, with his right leg off, and wearing a 


Jones, but 














wooden stump which is worn away upon the 
inner side. His left boot has @ coarse, 
square-toed sole, with an iron band round 
the heel, He is a middle-aged man, much 
sunburned, and has been a convict. These 
few indications may be of some assistance 
to you, coupled with the fact that there is 
a good deal of skin missing from the palm 
of his hand, The other man—— 

“Ah! the other man?” Athelney 
Jones, in a sneering voice, t impressed 
none the less, as I could eas see, by the 





precision of the other’s mann 





“Is a rather curious person,” sai ad Sheriock 
Holmes, turning upon his heels. ‘¥ hope be- 


ry long to be 





able to introduce you to 











jair of them, A word with you, Wat- 
son 
H d me out to the head of the stair, 
“This unexpected occurrence,” he said, “‘has 
caused us rather to lose sight of the original 
purpese of our journey.” 
“I have just been thinking so,’ ZI answer- 
is not right that Miss Morstan 
emain in this stricken house,” 
You must escort her home, She lives 
Ww Mrs. Cecil Forrester, in Lower Camber- 
Well; so it is not very far. I will wait for 
you, >, if you will drive out again, Or 


you are too tired?” 









no means. I don’t thi ould rest 


























know more of this f astic business, 
ve seen something of the rough side of 
but I give you my word that this quick 
sion of strange surprises tonight has 
my nerve completely. I should like, 
+, to see the matter yugh with 

that I have got so 
r presence will be of g ervice to 
me,” he answered, ‘‘We sha work the case 
ou independently, and leav this fellow 
j to exult over any mare 2st which 
choose to construct you have 


Miss Morstan I 
. 3 Pinchin Lane, a 


at Lambe th. 

































t hand side 
the name, 
} young rabbit in 1 i 
erman up, and tell hi with my com- 
i nts, that I want ° at once. You 
i?) ng Toby back in the ith you.” 
t suppose ?” 
queer mongrel, with @ most amaz- 
gs pe of scent. I would ther have 
p than that of the whe detective 
ce of ondon.”’ 
i si bring him, the s “it 36 
ow t ought to be back before three, 
get a fresh horse 
And I said Holmes, ‘“‘s see who [ 
frou Mrs. Bernstone, and from 
Se ant, who, Mr. T ddeus tel!s 
garret, ren I shall 
metl and listen 
sarca ‘Wir s 
s H en was sie 
the is ays pithy. 
CHAPTER VII 
The Episode of the Barrel 
lee y 1 brought a cab with them, 
s I escorted Morstan back 
\ r the ic fashion of 
ad ne troub vith a calm 
ng as there was someone weaker 
s t I had found her 
Y th ide « the fright- 
se} 1 r he 
and t pas- 
°o ] tried 
is 
1 d 
dis S fcuess- 
tT ich 
My ‘ € 
} 
oulc 


























1 x Ww ich 
brought t she o 
as me ligar tertuns-soateet 
< ai isk that such a thought should 
cross bh mind This ra treasure imter- 
ned Di impassable barrier between us, 
Te be continued.) 
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Davis Herefords Bring Fancy Prices 
at Jackson, Mississippi 
HE sale of Herefords by W. J. 
Davis & Co., at La Vernet Stock 
Farm, Jackson, Miss., March 17, scor- 
ed another success for this now fam- 
ous establishment. 

The top price, $1,325, was paid by 
J. W. Cook & Son, of Beeville, Texas, 
for‘a calf four months old that was 
not cataloged. This young calf by 
Point Comfort XIV and another cali 
by McCray Fairfax, the other La 
Vernet herd bull, which sold for $850, 
were the real sensations of the sale. 

Of animals cataloged, J. E. Dunna- 
way, Orrville, Ala., topped the sale on 
Vernet Prince XXIII, for which he 
paid $1,000. The next highest price 
paid was $775 for Vernet Prince XV, 
bought by J. L. Enochs to head the 
herd of Herefords he is establishing 
on his farm near Jackson, Miss. 

Including everything sold, 44 head, 
the average price was $407.50, which 
is the highest average yet made at 
the annual La Vernet sales. 

The 11 bulls by Point Comfort XIV 
average $567.27. 





Georgia’s First Hereford Sale a Great 
Success 


N FRIDAY, March 19, E. T. Bos- 

well, of Siloam, Ga., and Evans 
Lunsford, of Covington, Ga., held the 
first public sale of registered Here- 
ford cattle ever made in the state. 

The sale had been well advertised 
and a big crowd was on hand. Be- 
fore the sale took place a big barbe- 
cue was served and when_.the sale 
opened the sale ring was packed with 
well-fed, interested bidders from ev- 
ery state in the South. 

Col. Fred Reppert —-probably the 
best known auctioneer in America— 
conducted the sale and kept the crowd 
on its toes with his inexhaustible sup- 
ply of wit and wisdom. 

In all 48 animais were sold, the 
bulls averaging $173 and the cows 
$156. per head. This is the highest 
average ever attained at a “first sale” 
in any Southern state, and Messrs. 
Boswell & Lunsford have a right to 
be proud of the outcome. 

These men say they are in the Here- 
ford business to stay, and we look 
forward to bigger and better sales in 
the years to come. It looks, too, as 
if the Georgia farmers are backing 
them, as most of the animals sold 


‘stayed within the State of Georgia. 








Registc2zcd Jersey Bull Calf for Sale 
Island and Tennessee bred, y 
11 months old. Sire Bermu- ; 
da’s Noble Prince No. 95060, 
imported; dam Eminent’s 
Kathie 271870, 2lbs and20z. 
ar. years old; grand dam 2 
Ibs. 8 oz. at 16 years old, For 
particulars write, 
A.C. JOHNSON, Prop., @ 
Maple Park Farm, “‘ 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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For Sale—Four Jersey Bull Calves. C. EB. 
Finger, Hickory, N. C. 





Plants for Sale—z5c per dozen, 
Tompkins, Edgefield, S. C. 


Pansy 
Grace 









—Light Brahmas, Anconas; $1 for 15. 
A 


Mrs, Chester Deal, China Grove, N. 


“Rooted 
cents. T. 


Magnolia, 50 cents; two for 90 
FE. Boyett, Morris Station, Ga. 
Barred Rock 
Roby Bost, Newton, N. C. 





Silver Duckwing Leghorn, 
eges, 15, $1.50. 





Rhode Island Eggs—Reduced, $1.50, $2.50 
per 15. Chicks, 15c. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, 
Rayle, Ga. 

Guernsey 3ull Calves—Sired by King 
George No. 25469. New Delta Farm, Corn- 
well, S.C. 

Wantea — Peafowl. 
sex, and price, Miss 
Monetta, S. C. 








State 
Marie 


number, age, 
Boatwright, 





“Worthy of a Place in Any Home” 


HERE are so many good things in 

The Progressive Farmer that it 
would be a hard matter to say which 
one is the best. When I read one 
piece I say they can’t beat that. Then 
I turn to Mrs. Hutt’s page and say, 
Well, she has gone ahead. Then Dr. 
Butler or the Farmers’ Union looms 
up; a man between the plow handles 
puts in a timely suggestion; a woman 
lays down her broom and tells us 
how much better it would be if we 
would let alone intoxicating liquors 
and all lying and read the Bible and 
The Progressive Farmer and culti- 
vate a codperative spirit among our- 
selves. I pronounce The Progressive 
Farmer a volume worthy the home of 
any one. There is enough gospel 
preached in every issue, if heeded, to 
save the world from three classes of 
sin into which we are swiftly drifting 
(if not already drifted)—political sin, 
agricultural sin, and sin against the 
upright way of living. 

WILLIAM J. YOUNGBLOOD, 
Carnesville, Ga. 





North Carolina Cotton, Cotton Seed 
and Meal Prices 


S REPORTED to the Division of 

Markets, North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and De- 
partment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. 
C., March 13th: 
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S. C. Wakefield Cabbage Plants—v75 cents | 


per 1,000. 
North Carolina 





Livingston Globe Tomato Plants—Now 
ready to ship. Postpaid, 60 cents 100. J. M. 
Sample, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks — Thompson’s 
strain. Eggs, $2 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
heimer, Thomasville, N. C. 








Lassiter’s Improved Big Ear, Half-gallon 
to Hill Seed Corn—None better. $5 per bush- 
el. Daniel Lassiter, High Falls, N. C, 








Fortunes made in famous Sanford Celery 
Delta: request brings you valuable informa- 
tion. Adna Howard, Sanford, Florida. 


Murray's Stock Farm, Claremont, 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


EPORTS from various sections are to the 
effect that the season is drawing to a 
close. 

Richmond.—The sales for the week, were 
light, not over 100,000 pounds of loose leaf 
being disposed of, and this was all practi- 
cally of the sun-cured sort. Wherever the 
offerings were first class the bidding was 
animated, 

Lynchburg.-—The sales on this market 
amounted to about 264,100 pounds, with total 


sales for the season to date of 11,306,100 | 


pounds. The crop in this section is nearly 
all sold. Prices held firm all the week, with 
a good demand for the desirable grades, 

Danville.—Prices here showed some ad- 
vance. The offerings, on the whole, were of 
the common sorts. Redried tobaccos were 
very dull, and there was little done in the 
handling of these goods. 

South Hill.—The sales of bright tobacco 
were small and from present indications, it 
looks as if this season’s sales will amount 
to a little over 5,000,000 pounds. It was ex- 
pected .at first that they would reach the 
6,000,000 mark. Prices this week were fair- 
ly satisfactory to the farmers. 

Kenbridge.—Owing to dry, harsh weather, 
the sales were light for the week, and the 
warehouses will wind up the season’s busi- 
ness about the last of this month, This will 
be the earliest closing in the history of the 
market, but it is thought that all of the to- 
bacco in surrounding farmers’ hands will 
have been sold by that date. 

Drake’s Branch,—The receipts for the 
week were rather small, and it is believed 
that only 10 per cent of the crop around here 
remains in the hands of the farmers. The 
season is about over. Present indications are 
that many growers will go back to the rais- 
ing of dark tobacco this season, not being so 
well satisfied with growing brights. 

J. M. BELL. 





The man advertising fake cures for con- 
sumption should be treated as a murderous 
criminal, for such he is.—Dr. S. A. Knopf, at 








National Conference for Race Betterment. 
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The 


cheer-up 
wind of 
jimmy 
pipe joy 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 





| It sure comes 
to real men 
mighty quick 
when they get on 
the trail of Prince 
Albert—pipe and 
cigarette makin’s to- 
bacco that never did and never 
¥°\ will bite tongues or parch throats. 


That’s because it’s friendly-like; because 
it’s manufactured by an exclusive patented 
process that cuts out the bite and the 
scorch and just makes men so all-fired 
happy they can hear the pollywogs. purr 
even before the pussy willows peep into 
the spring sunshine. 
ONG BURNING PIPE AND 


eee PRINCE ALBERT 


perce the national joy smoke 


is particularly for men who smoke and for men who want 
to smoke and have found heretofore they couldn’t. So 
take this invitation and come on around and get acquainted 
with Prince Albert in the tidy red tin. Let real pipe and 
cigarette happiness break right into your life. 


Get started on the tidy red tin, then you'll graduate to the 
crystal-glass pound humidor with the sponge in the top that 
keeps your P, A. fine and pipe-fit all the time. 

Prince Albert is sold everywhere. Toppy red bons, 


Se; tidy red tins, 10c; handsome pound and hal 
Fe tin dors; crystal-glass pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winstdn-Salem, N. C. 











CRIMP CUT 


Angina = mannnnnnr nes 








Demonstration Seed 


_A limited quantity of Demonstration Seed Corn is now ready for free 
i distribution. No charge except 10¢c for postage and packing. Every far- e 
e png d amg get this free package to raise seed for next year. Send coin 
or stamps. 


DEMONSTRATION FARMS, Union City, Ga. 








Registered Hereford Bull — Beau’s Pride, | 


No. 353254; 5 years old, weight 1,400. Rea- | 1 
sonable, J. Manson Medford, Crabtree, N. C. OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
Best Registered Victoria Pigs — Pure, 
choice stock: Hamburgs, White Leghorns, 
Reds. Eggs $1 setting. S. M. Goodman, 
Mooresville, N. C. y 
Printing—1,000 letterheads on bond paper, | Let me know your wants, 
$2.  Envelops, billheads, cards, same price. | Perry, Ga. 
500 of either, $1.45. Samples sent. Economy 
ress, Spartanburg, S. Cc. 





Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N, C. 





I have a few farms to sell at right price. 
W. A. Strother, 















Wanted—Small fertile Farm — Western 
North Carolina, on water, preferred; close 
in. ‘“Cash.’’ Box 321, Tampa, Fla. 

Ounce, 15c; 4 pound, ———— 
; pound $1.75, prepaid. Cash with order, 
Write at once to E. S. Edwards, Bena, Va. 





my home cannery. 





If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C. 











Eggs from Rose Comb Reds, Black Orping- 
tons, or Columbia Wyandottes 65 cents per 
dozen, Partridge Plymouth Rocks $1 per 
dozen, Murray’s Stock Farm, Claremont, 





Mobile & Ohio R. R. Lands in Alabama 
and Mississippi—480 acres, 7 miles west of 
bs . Chunchula, Mobile County, Alabama; best 
North Carolina, < quality pine land soil, and fine running 

27 Wakefield, famous re-rooted tomato | stream; for general farming, stock-raising, 
blants, assorted, delivered to your post office | Satsuma oranges, pecans, etc.; price, as a 
for 50 cents. -Plant and have have ripe to- | Whole, $11.50 an acre, Also tracts of 40 
matoes three weeks ahead usual season, | acres up to 10,000 acres, $4 per acre and up. 
Free booklet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Char- | Address, Geo. Kilborn, President, Ala. Land 
lotte, N. Cc. & Dev. Co., 409 N. Royal St., Mobile, Ala- 
bama, Bell Phone 957-J. 











Eggs for Hatching—Langford and Tomp- 
kins pure-bred Single Comb Reds, Fine 
shape; red to skin; heavy layers; won 17] the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
prizes; Ist pen State Fair. $5, $3, $2 per 15. | market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
Cockerels and pullets. Mrs. John Kerr, Dur- | 4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
ham, WNW. C. engage in general farming and stock raising. 
=x Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands, Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments. For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O. Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La. 





The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 





Improved Cotton Seed—‘‘Carolina Big Boll 
Prolific’’—Made fate bales five acres last 
year; no excessive use of fertilizer; 1,160 
pounds made five hundred-pound bale. No 
disease. In use several years, Only hun- 
dred fifty bushels left. Order now; ad. will 
not appear again. Frank Gough, Lumber- 
ton, B.C. 





Fine Virginia Farm Lands for Sale—Espe- 
Seed Ribbon Cane—Multiplying kind; each cially adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, 
hill often multiplies so as to make 3 to § | tobacco, and stock raising. Splendid river 
large stalks which grow 10 to 15 feet tall, | farm of 583 acres, price $11,000, has good 
produce four to six hundred gallons acre, buildings, fenced and cross-fenced, 900 
finest flavor grown. My farmer sold his crop | acres, price $10,000, has good buildings. 227 
wholesale forty-five cents; retail sixty cents. | acres at $5,500, has good buildings and fine 
Plant any time till June 1st. No rush cook- | orchard. 223 acres, price $6,500, also good 
ing in fall, will keep after frost. Fifteen | buildings. 218 acres, price $5,500, buildings 
pounds seed plant acre. . Price 15 cents. | fairly good. Write today for particulars and 
Order now, this ad. not appear again. Frank | descriptive catalog, Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
yough, Lumberton, N. C. pany, Chase City, Va, 
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w—L Feeds \ #5 
‘7 the Crop Constantly 


To supply the needs of your crop you must supply Nitrogen, Wy 
‘Bs Phosphoric Acid and Potash. The Nitrogen (Ammonia) must 
be supplied in several different forms if the crop is to receive f 
constant nourishment. ‘The Nitrogen is supplied in several xo 
different forms in Jk 


“AA” Brand Fertilizers [= 


These different forms become available at different times so MW 
that the crop does not lack for food—so that little is leeched FG 
away. Bigger crops are the result. Chemically mixed fer- La 

tilizers—mixed as we mix them—are as superior to dry- Wi) i) 
mixed, or shovel-mixed fertilizers as bread is superior to] 
wheat. Don’t be content with ordinary brands of fertil- 
izer with but a single source of Ammonia. Get the 


**AA’”’ Brands. 
The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Factories and Southern Sales Offices Located at 








v 










“a 


( Ne? 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Savannah, Ga. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





CHARLESTON, §. C. 






























Potash 


AND 





estimated needs of their customers. The cost was high, but their cus- 
tomers’ needs must be supplied. The present Potash market, spot cash, 
is 75¢ per unit of Potash higher than the farmer is paying for Potash in 
Swift’s Fertilizers. 


s 
Besides this, the farmer can absolutely rely on the highest crop mak- 
ing materials bei>g used in Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers ;—Acid Phos- 
phate made by the Swift process—Blood and cattle Tankage from the 
Swift Packing Plants—thoroughly cured and conditioned—no rotten bags. 


This explains why so many Swift Customers insist they get 15 to 50 
Ibs. more lint cotton per acre than from the next bcst brand. Fifteen 
pounds more cotton per acre equals $6.00 per ton saved in Fertilizers 
used. Thus: 


15 Ibs. more cotton per acre at 8c equals $1.20. 


1 ton Fertilizer covers 5 acres, equals $6.00 saved per ton, and more 
than this when less than 400 lbs. Fertilizer per acre is used. Figure it 
out yourself and insist on getting SWIFT’S RED STEER ANIMAL AM- 
MONIATED FERTILIZERS from your Dealer. 


SWIFT & COMPANY FERTILIZER WORKS, 
Charlotte, N. C. 














Nitra-Germ improves your crop and land. Use Nitra-Germ on your cow-peas, peas, 
beans, peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans, alfalfa, clovers, vetches, etc. When you buy 
Nitra-Germ you buy germs which have been properly trained for life in the field. They 


are strong enough to assist the plants in extracting Nitrogen out of the air, and store it im 
the land for the use of the next cash crop. Many years of practical experience have 
taught us how germs must be packed for shipment to reach you in productive condition. 
Nitra Germ will produce where other cultures have failed. The application is very sim- 
ple. Our prices are standard. 1 acre—$2.00; 5 acres—$1.80; 50 acres—$1.50 per acre deliv- 
ered. Larger quantities special prices. Write for our literature. Farmers Union can 
write for special quotations. We want local agents to represent us. Pay good commis 


sion. 
THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Dept. B. 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Our Farmers 


* Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-t ecturer North Caretina Farmers’ Union 





Contributing Editore:{€. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
C. C. WRIGHT, E 


4 Farmers’ Unien 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
MARCH 


(1) What Can We Do in Codperative 
Purchase of Supplies and Fertilizer 
This Year? 

(2) Should We Not Arrange Now For 
District and County School Cem- 
mencements? 


APRIL 


(1) How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 

(2) Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year's 
Farm Work? 











WHAT WOULD THE CITY POLI- 
TICIANS DO? 


They Would Raise a Riot if Negroes 
Bought Homes Next to Their City 
Residences, but Object to Giving to 
Country People the Right of Self- 
protection 





HE Statesville Landmark advises 
opponents of land segregation to 
“oet the facts straight” 
on page 4). 


(See article 


And the Land- 
mark hits the 
bull’s-eye when it 
says the very city 
people who oppose 
rural segregation 
would “raise the 
roof” and a good 
many other things 
if a Negro should 
buy a home. be- 





MR. GREEN tween them on a 
principal white residence street in 
town. They would raise a little riot 


or move the Negro family off that 
street. The same thing might also 
be said of the experienced politicians 
who made a feeble opposition fight in 
the Senate when this measure was 
under discussion—a sympathetic fight 
for a “poor, down-trodden defense- 
less race.” These city politicians and 
lawyers are perfectly willing for Ne- 
gro families to settle down between 
white families in the rural districts. 
[I shall continue to place nearly 100 
per cent discount upon the professed 
sympathy of the city. politician for 
the homeless Negroes until they be- 
gin to let them settle down as home- 
owners between them, on the fash- 
ionable residence streets. In- fact, 
when they begin to do this I am will- 
ing to abandon my part of the fight 
for segregation in the rural districts. 
* * 2K 

A letter which I have received from 
an advanced thinker along certain 
economic lines makes the point that 
there are so many other political 
questions that are more important 
than segregation that we can well ai- 
ford to abandon that. It is true, there 
are political problems of statewide 
importance that affect directly more 
people than this issue, but there is 
no problem that affects rural society 
and rural life more, and after Con- 
gress passes a long-time rural credit 
law, under which farm lands may be 
purchased on the amortization plan, 
the segregation proposition will im- 
mediately take its place as the over- 
shadowing social and economic ques- 
tion with which white rural civiliza- 
tion will have to contend. And that 
time is perhaps not far distant. In 
fact it is generally conceded that 
some kind of a long-time rural credit 
law will be passed at the next sitting 
of Congress, This question of segre- 
gation of lands between the races in 
the rural districts will gradually 
gather strength and force as an issue 
until it is settled in the interest of 
white rural community life, and all 
the opposition that can be brought to 
bear will not keep it in the back- 
ground. The friends ofthe measure 





really made greater progress than 








they anticipated in the first fight be- 
fore the Legislature, and are much 
encouraged with its future prospects. 
* 2« os 

Very closely associated with this 
problem is the menace of absentee 
landlordism and tenantry, and some 
of the absentee landlords are al- 
ready showing their hands. The 
drawing of the line on the former will 
help to bring out the latter and make 
it prominent, as it should be, for it 
is the greatest curse of our civiliza- 


tion. Ye a 








FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE 


Every Farmer Should Be a Member 
of Some Local Branch—Mr. Parker 
Gives the Experience of North Car- 
olina 





OU have published a great deal in 

regard to fire insurance compan- 
ies being formed in each county and 
that the dues are so much less than 
in old line companies. 

I want to try to work up a company 
in our county, and would like for you 
to publish all the particulars concern- 
ing such mutual companies—how 
formed, the charter, management, as- 
sessments, how collected, when col- 
lected —in fact everything from the 
formation of a company to a burning 
out, and settlement for same. 

I think they have something of the 
kind in Madison County, Ga. I want 
to get their plans too. How much 
capital is required to begin a com- 
pany? 

Please publish all the information 
concerning same as soon as conven- 
ient. M. L. CALLAWAY, 


-Rayle, Ga. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker, President 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation of North Carolina)— 
Answering the questions asking for 
information concerning the Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association, 
will say the first organization of this 
Association in North Carolina was 
about 1893, by Mr. J. S.:C. Carpenter, 
who conducted the business for about 
five years: He .theh. left the state. 
For about two years the Association 
was run by the agents in charge of 
the different branches. =~ 

In March, 1900, there was a call sent’ 
out over the state for a convention to 
reorganize the Association, which 
was effected by the election of a Pres- 
ident, Vice-President, Executive Com- 
mittee of five members, and a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. A charter having al- 
ready been secured for the formation 
of the Association, a uniform code of 
by-laws, rules and regulations: was 
adopted for the use of all the 
branches of the Association in the 
state. A branch of the Association 
may consist of one county, or two or 
three counties combined. 

According to our by-laws, a branch 
of this Association shall consist of 50 
or more persons who shall be organ- 
ized in the following manner: The 
assembling of themselves and the el- 
ection of president, secretary-treasur- 
er, director and supervisor, after 
which they are ready for business. 

To organize a branch requires a 
man of tact who can explain to the 
farmers of the county the advantages 
of a coOperative association that is 
run in the interest of the'farmers asa 
money-saving proposition instead of 
for profit. 

In the formation of the Association 
the members pay a mémbership fee of 
50 cents on the $100 of insurance tak- 
en out. This fee is paid only once— 
that is when the policy is issued. This 
money is used for defraying the ex- 
penses of organizing ‘and other inci- 
dental expenses. If this7is not enough 
to meet incidental expenses, they are 
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paid out of the general fund which 
accumulates from the assessments. 
There is also an advance assessment 
paid. The assessments are paid an- 
nually or semi-annually as each 
branch may prefer. The usual assess- 
ment, if annual, is 50 cents on the $100 
insurance taken out, or 25 cents if 
paid semi-annually. 

The Secretary-Treasurer is paid a 
small salary for his services, from $50 
to $250 a year according to the time 
he gives to the business. A great deal 
depends on having an efficient Secre- 
tary, one who will collect all assess- 
ments and report all losses as soon as 
he is notified so they can be properly 
adjusted and settled. 

The success of the Association will 
depend on its business management 
and the care that is exercised in tak- 
ing risks. Hazardous risks, such as 
country stores, mills, cotton gins, 
dwellings with old dangerous roofs, 
faulty flues, etc., should be refused. 
Take only strictly farm risks, such 
as dwellings, barns, tenant houses, 
etc., and see that they are in good 
condition, and take those at only 
three-fourths of their actual value. 
It will be well to limit insurance in 
any toss to $500 or $1,000, according to 
membership. If a county or branch 
has $100,000 insurance in force, an as- 
sessment of 50 cents on the $100 will 
bring $500. If $200,000 is in force, an 
assessment of 50 cents on the $100 
will bring in $1,000, if the members all 
pay up. 

In North Carolina we have several 
branches that have over $1,500,000 
insurance in force. The more insur- 
ance in force the stronger the As- 
sociation. It is not advisable to start 
in with a weak organization. There 
should be not less than $100,000 insur- 
ance in force and very much more 
than that amount is preferable, 

We have been talking codperation 
for years. Our best and wisest peo- 
ple see great opportunities in codper- 
ation among our farmers. The farm- 
ers’ mutual fire insurance association 
offers one of the most practical fields 
for codperation I know. It behooves 
every man to provide against loss by 
fire. We are told that “he who fails 
to provide for his own household is 
worse than an infidel.” No one knows 
when a fire will occur nor whose 
home will be the next to burn. An 
insurance policy is a great consola- 
tion and relief when one’s home has 
burned down. There is never a time 
when he needs money more than im- 
mediately after a fire. 

The economy of the farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance Association is a strik- 
ing feature in its favor. The average 
cost of insurance on each $1,000 cov- 
ered ina typical group of North Caro- 
lina counties has been as follows 
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Attendance Doubled by Having a 
Good Program 


I AM enclosing a letter sent to each 
member of the Statesville local. 
We were dying of dry rot, calling 
the roll, reading the minutes, and 
routine work. We needed something 
more interesting, so the Secretary 
was instructed to prepare and mail 
each member the enclosed letter. 
This was done and the results so far 
have been very gratifying. Our at- 
tendance has doubled, and still they 
come. We hope to get every member 
interested. We also hope to learn 
that the names applied to plant food, 
animal food, and agriculture are only 
names, and that we need to know 
what they mean. 

We have a committee on the good 
of the order. This committee presents 
at each meeting a list of subjects 
which is read by the Secretary, then 
re-read and voted on by the members 
until one is found receiving a major- 
ity of the votes of those present, 
when it is declared the subject for 


next meeting. A speaker is then | 


named by the committee. The first | 
speaker is limited to 15 minutes, and | 
then 15 minutes is devoted to ques- 
tions and suggestions by other mem- 
bers. 

In the future I may tell you more 
of how this is working. 

I, N. PAINE, 
Iredell County, N. C. 





Editorial Comment:—Thousands of 
locals may learn a lesson from Broth- 
er Paine’s letter. A good program is 
necessary to keep up interest. In the 
circular letter sent to all members 
Brother Paine said, in part: 


*Let’s all be at the next meeting promptly 
at 2:30 Saturday. 

*At our last meeting we decided to take 
up the study of plant life and plant food. 
We will devote a half hour, or more if ad- 
visable, to the study of plants, how they 
grow, the elements necessary to their growth, 
how these elements are obtained, which ones 
they take from the soil, which from the air, 
and which to supply in the form of fertil- 
izers. This will include home mixing of 
fertilizers. 

“These studies will not be so scientific that 
We can’t understand them. It is proposed 
to make them fit the man who has to do 
with these matters and make everything so 
plain any one can understand what is being 
done, Neither will this be a series of long, 
dry lectures, but will be talks by different 
members. Questions will be asked, answer- 
ed, etc. 





Reorganization of the Farmers’ Union 
CTIVE work is being done in 
South Carolina to get 5,000 new 
members by the next annual meeting 
in July. Members of the Legislative 
Committee, which received such scant 
courtesy from the General Assembly, 
say we must have 25,000 members by 
the next meeting of the Legislature. 
From the reports of the organization 
of new locals that come to this office 
we are hopeful of reaching both of 
these marks that we have set up. 
+ +: ® 
The farmers are begining to realize 
as never before that the reforms of 
the currency do not reach down to 
us as individuals, and if we would 
profit by them or secure more direct 
legislation in our behalf we must be 
organized in such numbers as to com- 
mand the respect of the law makers, 
and executive officers—yes sometimes 
their fear. 
Hon, J. L. McLaurin, State Ware- 
house Commissioner, is doing a good 
work by going from county to county 
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ore ONE HOPSE will plowscultivate 


TRADE MARK 


with the BOy Dixie plow 


PLOW LOGIC TALKS. 


It cuts your labor cost, enables your teams to do more work and 

the plowing is accomplished more quickly and often better than 

with a heavier plow. This is the Original Dixie Plow, known and ° 
used im the South for over 20 years, and the high standard of 
manufacture fs rigidly maintaimed. Will turn heaviest growth, 

work any soils, simple accurate device for regulating cut. The 

special extra high standard—The Dixie Plow feature, prevents 

plow from choking. All wearing edges chilled. 


Send today for descriptive circular. Tells you why 
Free? The Dixie Plow will save youmoney. Sold by best 
dealers. If yours deesn’t handle write us. 
Starke’s Dixie Plow Works, Inc., Dept. A, Richmond, Va. 


Makers of (the original) The Dixie Plow. 














Where to Buy the Best Seeds 
FUL WOOD'S Fees: root CABBAGE PLANTS 


My plants are well hardened, strong and healthy, and sure to please, 

will guarantee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural directions sent 
with each order, 
Early Jersey Wakefield (the earliest cabbage grown,) Charleston Large 
Type Wakefield (the next earliest,) Succession (the earliest flat head va- 
riety,) Short Stemmed Flat Dutch (the largest and latest known.) By 
express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 5000 to 9000 at $1 per 1000; 10000 orover 
at 90c per 1000. By mail 500 for $1.10 31000 for $2, post paid, Prompt 
$7>. shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 

































DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard iF, Field and Garden 


Citrus Trifoliata Seed. S ee aus Proof 
THE BEST ONLY 


Sow now and bud ped ts, Rye, 
Spray Materials ‘and Baricy, Crimson “= 
pray nsecticides. Mobile, Ala. 1871 to 1914 — 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 


RED CLOVER ® OF2- 


Saad 8 a, no mistake to buy at this pg gd low price. Order today and write 
for our latest p-ice list on all field and garden seeds. 
JAS. 1. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, Danville, Virginia. 


Every Cotton Grower, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to B. W. Hawkins 
Nona, Ga., for history and descriptive 
circluar of his Extra Early Big Boll 


Prolific Cotton and prices of seed. 
It’s free and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 


Be taht, ee you. Quick maturity and makes 3 Bales per Acre. 






































and explaining to the people the in- | 
tricacies of finance, and how the State 
Warehouse plan will help farmers to | 
get on the inside in financial arrange- 
ments. Many small cotton ware- 
houses have been put under the state 
system, and the state government is 
getting nearer to the people than 
ever before. When time has proven 
the safety of this system the farmer 
will be nearer to solving his cotton 
marketing problem than ever before. 


E. W. D 





Surry County Union Meets March 31 
HE next regular quarterly meet- 
of the Surry County Farmers’ Un- 

ion will be held at Dobson, March 31 

and April 1, 1915, instead of April 1 

and 2, as decided upon at our last 

meeting, the change being made on 
account of the date of our county 
school commencement. The meeting 
will open at 1 p.m. on Wednesday, 
and it is earnestly desired that every 
delegate and other Union man who 
can be present at the opening session. 

President H. Q. Alexander will be 

with us in this meeting, and Mr. E. S. 

Millsaps, district demonstrator, will 

be with us and make a public address 

on diversified farming Thursday at 1 

p.m., to which everybody is cordially 

invited. 

Done by order of the President. 
J. M. BRINKLEY, Sec’y. 





County demonstration agents have been 
named to fill recently created vacancies in 
seven South Carolina counties, as follows: 

G, M. Barnett, Westminister, Oconee Coun- 
ty; J. L. Carbery, Beaufort, Beaufort Coun- 
ty; J. C. Barksdale, Barnwell, Barnwell Coun- | 
ty; A H, Chapman, Greenville, Greenville 
County; J. E. Cheatham, Abbeville, Abbe- 
ville County; W. D. Garrison, Anderson, An- 
derson County; UL. W. Summers, Springfield, 
Orangeburg County. 














Six Packages of Seed 
A 30c Collection 


Wood’s Productive 


Seed Corns. 


We offer all the best prize-win- 
ning and profit-making varieties. 
The high price at which corn is 
selling should encourage increased 
acreage and the planting of im- 
proved varieties of seed cornevery- 
wherc. 

Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
gives full descriptions and informa- 
tion about all the best and most im- 
proved varieties, telling what to 
plant to make largest and most 
profitable crops. 


We are also headquarters for 
Millets, Sorghums, 

Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
Sudan & Rhodes Grass, 


and all Seasonable Seeds. 


Write for Catalog and prices of 
any seeds required. 


T.W. WOOD G&G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 








Send this ad. for Williams 1915 catalog of Reli- 
able Garden and Field Seeds—the kind that have 
made Norfolk famous as a truck- 
ing section. Six packets of Flow- 
er seed Free with catalogue. 
Full descriptions of all seeds and 
vegetables. Write today, offer 
is limited. 

Williams Seed Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Ref. Any Mercantile Agency 


SEED CORN 


White and yellow varieties of field corn. Also 
two heavy yielding varieties of ensilage corn. 
Write for circular. Address, 
Ss. W. ANDERSON, 


















Greenlee, Va. 


CLOVER SEED REAPER 


We want one good man in every county to demonstrate 
our Clover Seed Reaper. Will often pay for itself in one 
Gay’s work and is guaranteed for Hag years, Apply with 

references, naming your county, t 
Raleigh, N. C 5 





Clover Seed Reaper Co., R ‘. 





With 
SPOTLESS 
PAINTS~ 


A gallon of Spotless Ready Mixed ff | 
Paint will brighten up a lot of sur- 

face for little money. Used by many 

painting contractors in preference 

to any other. Big valucinevery gallon. We have paints 
for every purpose—a pure asphalt paint for metal roofs, 
implements, fences, etc., at 28c a gal.; barn and roof 
paint for 58c a gal.; house paint for $1. 22 & $1.48 
agal. If you need paint of any kind, write for our 
color-card and catalogue, SENT FREE upon request. 
TheSpotlessCo., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 

















Hickory Seed Company 


Cow Peas: Clays, Biacks, Whippoorwills and New 
Eras, per bushel, $2.25; Mixed, per bushel, $2.10. 
Mammoth Yellow Soy any per mare “re = = 
Spanish Peanuts, per pou . 
Genuine Tennessee Millet, per pushei $1. 3 
Amber and Or: ane ae Seed, per bushel, $1.25 
Lespedeza, per bu - $8. ~ 
Nancy Hall Sweet “Pot: atoes, per crate - $8. 
Early Triumph Sweet Potatoes, per cré ate, . $3.00 
Booking orders for Southern Queen, Vineless, Nan- 
ey Halland Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants. 
Write for our special price list on other seeds. 


North Carolina. 


Get in BUSINESS for YOURSELF 


A hustler, handy with tools, can make himself inde- 
pendent by handling a product heavily advertised. 
Nota luxury, but a necessity to all property owners, 
whether farmer or town man. Large profits. No in- 
vestment necessary, only satisfactory references, For 
details address, 


MONTROSS COMPANY, 155 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


. PRAIRIE STATE {HCUBATORS 
Famous for hatching chicks that live, 
Reliable = coona: mical— fireproo 
pom te bee $38. Only ipeubators, that have 
t heat, Gown draft w tilation and 
pee ee Write cote 
124main oteeet ‘ae INCUBATOR, CO. | The men who lead are the men who read. 





Hickory, 
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Barred Rock cockerels for sale. R. G, 
Mosley, R. 2, Winston-Salem, N, C 
BREEDERS MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 3arred Rock eggs from prize-winners, 15 
AND for $1. Hamilton Bros, Smithfield, N. C. 
° ANGE Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise Eggs, baby chicks, Fishel’s prize-winning 
rapa nase . in The Progressive Farmer, Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring strain White oe ks, Seagrove Poultry Farm, 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing references. Seagrove, N. 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Don't get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. In re- Best aT Rocks. Eggs, $1 per 
Farmer readers in this department of cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 15; $3 per 50. Elm Hill Poultry Yards, 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been Lexington, N. C, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida taken, Batred Rock : — Ty — 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date str: i 3 50 for 18°3 yy 100. ure ee he, 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- you wish your advertisement to appear. Mahotiey  $Mitchelly Vax” ia oe eee 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, : ’ ; me. . a 

send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; a Barred Rock _ Eggs, one dollar, , fifteen, 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each Tamworth Pigs, gistered — One fine, 7 White Leghorn cockerels "= each. Mrs. Thompson and Lathram strain, Good stock, 
word, number or initial (including each large boar, thirty- wien months old. R. E. | H. Jeff Hair, Blackville, S, C Satisfaction guaranteed, Western Slope 
word, number or initial in name and Andrews, Mt. Gilead, N. C. Single Comb Black Leghorns—Noted as Ranch, Salisbury, N. C, a 
address) counts as @ separate word, Ad- HOLSTEINS great Northern winter layers, ¢ b Zo Sas. Oy Pure-bred Barred Rock eggs for hatching 
vertisements not accepted without cash - " ~ Cc. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. C. from first quality, heavy laying stock. Eggs 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- Registered Holstein Bulls—A few finely ~ = . ¢ three dollars per 15 " Francis de Nunez 
member it would cost you $1,600 for bred bull calves for sale, Write J. P. Tay- Baby chicks $10; eggs $5, from standard | Route 4, Alexandria, Va : ' ; 
postage alone to send a letter to each of lor, Orange, js bred, high-class White Leghorns, 3arron = - - =F = : 

a blood. Mrs. B, B. Robinson, Franktown, Va. “EES tinglet and Fluffy Ruf- 
= an or cam” Manas acon _______HEREFORDS - : fles Barred Plymouth Rocks. Winners El- 
Yor amounte leas than $1. istered Hereford Bull—Beau’s Pride, " age bag ad Sauer vr arlous perth ee oe away Rot age magi 

: ‘ nag ee 0. ie » ayers. Segs anc Fs - KS; rice Charlotte. anc é anta, Specia offer for 
Rates for combined ‘editions made ssay us ate em WA a = 7 reasonable, Thos, Donaldson, Charlotte, N. | March and April to farmers, rur -arriers 
known on application sonable. J. Manson Medford, Crabtree, N. C, ; a , I 9° rs, rural carriers, 
. tens o- aaEYS ientcmaniae © Cry SVOICS Oi, members boys and girls clubs and widow 
JE Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 3 ee COROT lea 8% Safe, free de- 
MACHINERY Six bred Jersey heifers for sale. Groome | strain), New York. Noted winter layers, epee "Seite code _ Mating list free, Act 
& Sons, Greensboro,*N. C. 75¢ per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, | dics ne a today. S, L. Thompson, Hen- 
aasiasctin ty se, N. C etta, IN. . 
=e ay ‘ ; POLLED DURHAMS AU LATTES ENCE - 
—— > 95. ras @ y > 
ee ee ee : — Barly chicks, 12c, May chicks, 10c, Pul- WYANDOTTES 
good as new. J. Beale Johnson, Cardenas, Polled Durham cattle bargains, ee om ~ rape . Tn ttn ap ind ar 9 — 
d 4 , ™ ‘ ; ee lets $1. Single Comb White Leghorns. Ten W > WwW Neca 
North Carolina Yagel, Chase ‘City, Va hite Wyandotte Eggs—15 gl $1. Moun- 
Ms pete eta nee ab Rls successful years. No better stock anywhere, tain View Farm, Millboro, N. 
For Sale—One 23-inch turbine water HORS AND JACKS Lucerne Farm, Inc., Culpe: per, Va. Wi = : 
yhee Sampsor ype, good 4 new. Half . : P ; = ee tega lite yandottes—Direct from 
aoe.” Genie tannion a ovat N.C “Registered Percherons’’—Stallions, mares, 200 egg strain White Leghorns. Eggs $1, | martin. F. H. Craighill, Wytheville, Va 
Pp doe sche ohne Atal beste ed Cheapest place in South to buy. Cc. A. | $2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts, two shows. — . - - - - — 
For Sale—Or will exchange for stock one | Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. Cockerels $1.50, $2.50. , Mapleton Farms, J. _ White Wyandottes—Good, blocky birds; 
Portable Frick Saw Mill; 1 Portable Wil- - - A. Groome, Greensboro, N. C. fine layers. 15 eggs, $1. Sunnybrook Farm, 
liams Corn Mill, 24-inch rocks; 1 Star Feed Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- - ~ - - Millbroro, N. C. 
Crusher Mill; 1 50-saw Cotton Gin, Feeder | 50Me individuals, best strain of the blood, 300 Single Comb White Leghorn yearling ; ,. . 
and Condenser: 1 8-disk Champion Drill, N,. | breeder's prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale hens, noted winter layers $1.25 each, 500 White Wyandottes—Stock and eggs _rea- 
Vv. L hy ae 5 * ““* | Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. pullets $1 each. Eggs $1.25 per 15. Oak | sonable. Exhibition record. Write Frank 
. Long, Biscoe, N. C. — oats Lodge Poultry Farm, Gibsonville, N. Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 
for Bale—s John PR) Sells Py alking ~ Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from White Wyandottes—Prize winners. Eggs 
Cultivators, practically new $10 each, worth Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams | trapnested hens, mated with Barron males, | for hatching. Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 
$20. ae on at -_ ge org Scat and bred ewes, Thomas & Chamings, Round |] whose mothers had record of 260 eggs per | J. Causey, Columbia, S.C: 
order ae A gy + a Cultivator ‘yl an year or better. Setting $1; 50 $3; 100 $5. Silver Laced Wyandottes exclusively. 
Hallock, Live Oak, Fla. : ‘ : DOGS Franklin Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. Choicest pure-bred, farm-raised $2 
For Sale—Pure Beagle puppies. Extra ORPINGTONS em ~ ~— SES. ” med gh naa Cir- 
gies Mian ohmenk y — te 36 a - - cular free. S, P. Yoder, Denbigh, Va. 
HELP WANTED ae strain. A, E. Copeland, Pendle Trio Buff Orpingtons ; eggs $1 for 15. - ds betelida : 
ton, 8, C. Gertrude Hardy, Jeffres ‘ Partridge a hite Wyandottes s, best in 
_ -- - - - South, win at a the leading shows. Won 
Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— TWO OB MORE BREEDS ‘ Ww hite Orpington, stock eggs, half price. | this season at Madison Square. Stock for 
Collecting names prospective students, Qual- For square deal on livestock consign to C. Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C, sale, Eggs ready. Sandy Run Poultry Yards, 
ifications, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- | Driver & Co, Baltimore, Md. White Orpington, stock eggs, half price, | Ellenboro, N. C. _ 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. Wanted, to exchange registered Jersey bull | Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C, GEESE img 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic | ten months old for brood sow. at PEN Kellerstrass White Orpington eggs $1.50 Ghilesa (GQacse==nibes #6 aales. & ROS TH 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- ee Behe ‘—* | per 15, prepaid. W. A. Peebles, Raleigh, N. | cach eB. Gordo a 1 ns 0 oe 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right Registered, Big Type Poland-China Hogs caer ae é -_ i. B. Gordon, Salem, Va. 
man. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga, ; 





—Vissering strain, Shetland Ponies. Book- Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock Write DUCKS 

Wanted—One man in each community | ing spring pigs; few sows, spring farrow. | ¢oy prices and show record. Bloom Kendall Indian Runner Duck ; 
where the people are interested in dairying | Hill Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. Shelby, N. * | wae wood Farm, Dover, N, Cc. 
to start a cream route and ship cream to ‘ 
the Guilford Creamery Co. If interested, 

















sitting. 





Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 




































White Ss eggs for hatching from E '—Penciled Indian Runners; finest 
; China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows ) > me 84-6 5 4 law ee 3 7 o8 ¢1 98 
write us. Guilford Creamery Co., Greens- | ; as = Paste Owen Farm strain for $1.50 per 15. OJ. A. ayers on earth. 13 eggs, 75c; 26, $1.25, Miss 
hee ’ in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- ‘ ‘ Mamie Sue P: re Sets ar.) 
boro, N. C. cereal Bronze Turkeys, Satisfaction or Lynch, Caroleen, N.C. | _ sd] Mamie Sue Patterson, Pineland, §. C. 
Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our | money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s ingle Comb White Orpington, Light Brah- MISCELLANEOUS BEEEDS 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper | Springs, N. C. mas, eggs $1 for 15. Mrs, DeWitt Patter- White Rock, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- One 450 pound Duroc-Jersey boar 4% | S0™ China Grove, N. C. and Anconas, eggs 15 for $1, S, E, Winston, 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- ‘ ¥ 





: Aha pibeabeer years old, price $37.50. Brood sow 4 Po- White and Black Orpington eggs from | Youngsville, N. ¢ 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- | } ~ 























; ‘ + Pp . P- | Jand-China % Duroc-Jersey, weight 200, selected matings $1.50 per 15. . Lips- DaLica ROG Ald Binsle Comp Rhode iat 
ao "oy one Hie deh a ag McClellan, Box price $30. Will farrow June 15, Tamworth { combe, Byrd St. Sta, Richmond, land Red : Mowe rea l A 5 K. Wis = 
27 r sha Alaba ° cs aka! on 4 nenaw Amr 7 - rey eee: sla ek wir pene 
d s tt ree i - Ny ir ee ye ie el White, Black and Buff Orpingtons—stock | Tis, Creedmoor, N. C, 
sickest 1 abn ae. genet ; : “© | and eggs for sale; heavy laying strains; low- Tine ae aaa Tai = 
POSITIONS WANTED | boar. Will take $100 for all. J. W. Morri- | ..; na es ae Mra 1 2 P of rd nig Ein fon I in¢ Blue Andalusians and White Fac: a 
son, Waxhaw, N. C. Gena s L. P. E , E » | Black Spanish. Eggs $1.50 per 15. H. R. 








Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 
Experienced Teacher—Desires position as 


s F ‘ s a 3uff Orpingtons Pay!—Mine cleared over White Holland turkey e 
principal for next term, Walter Dimmette, | POULTRY AND EGGS | $4 each last year. Eggs, $1.50 sitting, $5 ie 


: Ss, a $1 per 15. Mrs. A. 
Dalton, N. C. 





ses, twenty cents 




































; ; i : each. 3arred Rock 
vile Vita d. Mrs, W. D. Dickinson, Burke- ronngon. Garland, 
~~ re ~ TAG ville irginia, ncetodinth es bf ee a eee 
Wanted—Position as manager or overseer ANCONAS 15} 51.50, deli 1, Singl ‘omt from my Blue Andalusians and 
farm or ranch; location no consequence Sl . iain sine aR ee OF $1.50, delivered, Single Comb } white-r: 1 Black § te e for 15 1 
bs . 43 3 4 cS . Shepperd strain Single Comb  Anconas. nivageae a are ne ‘ 1ite-face¢ ack Spanish, $1 for 15, Et, 
Unmarried; references given, Ed Kieke, | 5 $1.50 setting. W. W. Blankenbaker, Whit “Orpington, prize-winners, trapnested, 


Cc 
609 10th St., Port Arthur, Texas, 





















































































































































«. yt CC ‘ce ta 
S ) 200-egg strain. Stony Run Poultry Farm, BROT ye OMSL CH sackis 
Madison, Va. Thomasville, N. ¢, Sicilian Buttercups; Rose Comb White Or- 
Want to manage, I am familiar with Sheppard's Anconas—Small eaters, Great "7 : — pingtons—Eges, $1.50 per >». Buff Rocks 
‘ ; 2 ‘ » ae fs LOB e Comb suff Orpington eggs for ° - ’ 
gas engines, improved farm machinery, } layers. Sggs cheap, Free booklet. Leslie | hatching, Cook strain and imported stock, | °° Eva Overeash, Glass, N. C, 

*k raising, dairying, soil i roveme 7 ick r, N.C 7 See Ue Seah eee ae — Sa age eon 
stock pdb IE dairy ns soil improvement, or | Bolick, Conover, N. C. $1 to $ per setting. Write for mating list. White Wyandotte and White Runner < 
would work on profit-sharing basis or salary. = Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C $1 postpaid Mammoth Br y Turkey ¢ece 
Lee Beck, Mocksville, N. C. ANDALL eee . esc Neca i Ac . aN Sum ie ‘Farm, J 7 a aa re Turkey eggs. 

—_———_— eee ei 9 = 7 S$ ivside 3 JO 3V 
Fine Blue Andalusians—Most beautiful, _ Single Comb Buff Orpingtons of quality. | Saves aS oe, 
LIVESTOCK greatest layers. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. | They have won the blue and lay the ‘winter Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons and Leg- 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C, nugget.” Large, vigorous, beautiful color, | horns, Stock and eggs. Bred to moderr 
Stock and eggs now; reasonable, Wa standards. Secretary, Ranger, Ga. 
BERKSHIRES BANTAMS : Hinsdale, Box 44, Henrietta, N. C. While Rock and Wwe mdout ei ee 
= > Rock <¢ yz 1 e eggs per 
- é Rose Comb White Bantam eggs $1.50 - and = ay ieee Satta che 1 , 
Berkshires—Resgistered boar pigs. Fox |] ¢9 © p, Puckett, R. 29, Charlotte, N. Cc. RE Ds he en, Satisfac tory 2 atch snerent ed. W. 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. pA al EI Birarele chi ieelet cocked mae oer <= ae 3. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 
vont soles eee BLACK SPANISH csgs for Hatching—Rose Comb Reds, fine 1G 7 1 v = ——— 
Pedigreed Berkshire Pigs f Sale—s to as color, good layers. W. C. Vincent, Green- |.” — it Brahma, V hite Grpinaton, rite 
10 weeks old $7.50. Satis ‘ti guaranteed. Fine Black Spanish. Great layers and ] ville, N. Cc. bf beret Tae wo ge oes ar s, $1, up. 
F, L, Overton, Burkeville, Va. payers, Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Cono- Single Comb Reds—Heavy layers and win- | —— —— : on, rina sth — es 
bates cntestatered BiicaL= Th SRORTRS Ieee! N. C. ners. 15 eggs, $1.50. A. F. Bolick, Conover, _Esgs $1.50 setting. White Wyandoites, 
old males $20 to $30. Tippy pigs $10 to Prize-winning Black Spanish—Greatest | North Carolina, ry dajellaas gp Silver Campines, Black 
$12.50. Jno, B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C. layers and payers. Eggs cheap. Free book- EG Minoreas. D. B. Sasser, Kenly, N. C, 


stenintoandactincs! — | 





c e winners, Single Comb Red males, 
Leslie Bolic 














Conover, N. C. e 











3erkshire Pigs—Good individuals, from s 50; next $1.50. Best eggs $1.50. Miss Beautiful Golden and Silver Wyandottes, 
registered stock; the short nose type * Mead- _ BU SKEY ES Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 3rown Leghorns—Good layers; 15 eggs, $1; 
ow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, N. C., Route 6. PARI 

































































































































































; 
_ . ——— — ; 30, $1.75. O, F, Eller, Millers > a. Cy 
ve e£ES per Eggs, baby chicks, Lester Tompkins prize- dis Oo, F, Biler fillers Creek, N 
Registered Berkshire pigs from 500 pound R. 8, Shelby, N. Cc. winning strain, Single Comb Rhode Island Eggs for Sitting from Blue Ribbon Pens 
son of Rival’s Champion, The best blood at CAMPINES Reds, Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, | of Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Light 
farmer’s prices, W. D. Dickinson, Burke- | _ Pe a ee en Porth Carolina. Bri ahmas. W. N. Chamings, found Hill, Va, 
ville, Va. c strain Silver C ‘ampine eggs, 15 Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected eee 
he A aes @ < : oe : , - 3 best ducks, chickens, geese, tur- 
for $3. Campine cockerels $2 to $4. John | stock, Re skin “e ay tls tomy ne, = ’ 
DUROC- JERSEYS Mi Nairy aaaae N C. ‘ ‘ sag ib np Og teens on express . # reduced price. Big illustrated 
Registered Duroc -Jersey Pigs — Satisfac- GAMES Tobaccoville, N. Cc, | cireuls one en ear oy a ceo 
tion or money refunded ‘and tré ansportation ——— A ay ~ Eggs from fine exhibition strain of Single -—— 
charges paid. C. DeVane Murphy, Atkin- | White and Dé rk Cornish eggs, utility, | nosso com Island Reds. F . ae Buckeyes and Brahmas — “Bestever” 
son, N. C. $1.50; exhibition, $3 per setting. Stock rea- IED SeOCO APIAN. 26008, ic BE ODUIZO< WAN eH ine: “tegal and dawcold chicks. een es 
sonable. B,. H. Phillips, Ranger, Ga. ; ye per 2h. Order now, Mra. J. HR. Mate cl "l5.. United Poultry Yards, 
Wanted—Hogs. Will pay cash for several ___ HAMBURG Sanford, N. Cc. ricci at i eee sheet | sina 
"0c ~.Tersey rs State va - Al b a3 . “de ot ahorte 
Duroc-Jersey eggs 8 Stat age, weight and ae : A few classy Single Comb Rhode Island - - ——- - —_ 
ge porigg peel 10Ww many pigs last litter, Hamburgs — “‘Lay-pay-stay’’ strain. Eggs ] Red pullets for sale; also eggs for hatching Eggs from prize-winning Buff Leghorns, 
A. Kitchen, Newton, Ga, $1.50 —_ $X per sitting, O. E, Knight, | from select g Write me your wants, | $1 per 15. Special mating $2, White Wyan- 
POL AND- CHINAS Rans ser, _ Ga ; H. W. Lloyd, Fri lin, Va. dotte eggs $1. Cottage Home Poultry Yards 
W ane =— - Baeeee Ae Millboro, N. C. 
Best. Big Type, Prolific Holand Chines Silver - Spe angled Hamburs s—Eg ggs 8 16 $1.25, Single Comb Reds—Best pen contains first 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va ‘| express paid, Greatest layers in the world. | prize cock, Raleigh show and six chaice Eggs From Choice White Leghorns, 5 
- —. “oO " : - J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. females. Es »3 for 15. Other good pens | cents each; Barred Rocks, 10 cents ea h, 
tegisterec oland China 189—Faire not | eee ESCA $1.50 for 15. > L. Bartholomew, Raleigh Campai s, 20 cents each, W. C. Linville 
akin. Jeffress Farm, Fletcher, N. C. LKEGHORNS : 3 North Carolina. Kernet W.-C. , 
Poland-China—One registered service boar _ Brown Leghorn s $2, Dixie Kennels, Single Comb Reds, bred from Carolina AGE Comb Wh ite Orpingtons, $1.50, E 
and pigs cheap. T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. ] Commerce, Ga. —_ 2 Sensation, finest red male ever shown in} jish White Leghorns, $2.50. C« Bekok ol Wy- 
Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and Brown Leghorn eggs 15 for $1. de Me state. W inner seven blue ribbons—nev« r de- andottes; suff Rocks, $1 per 15, Nannie 
Bice that se “Ti Biss ‘ bs ae een tich, Asheboro, N. C. fe ate d, Won state cup two years in suc- rks, Glass, N. C, 
: gs, : hed - ase. 10mas & hamings, sch Saintes Saeed Ter Ps — = " cessi Lar brilliz int Reds, long backs, — — 
tounc ill, Va, 3rown Le ghorns—C ockerels, . ” | First pen, I f Three exhibi- White Orpingtons, Single Comb Rhode Is- 
Registered Poland-China pigs, Meddler | C&@t: M, A. Mackie, Granite Ve tion pes. E 3 









$3.50 for 15, land Reds, Mottled Anconas, eggs 75¢e doz, 
your opportunity prize winning stock, F, A, Sullivan, Ware 
Leslie, Morganton, Shoals, South Carolina. 


breeding. You can’t get better pigs or bet- 
ter breeding anywhere at any price. My 
price on these pigs at eight weeks old, $10 





single Comb White Leghorns, Royal strain, Mating list 
for $1.50. D. L. Propst, Sutherland, to get winners, 
North Carolina. 



























































eacl Reference: Easley 3B: 2 Buff Orpington and Sicilian Buttercups, 
~s * Aeatae St “ aDE>EY gank, lL, XK, Young’s Strain, White Leghorns—Egegs ROCKS Hens and cockerels. 3argains at $1 each, 
ouch, Easley, 8S. C. 50c sitting; pullets, $1. Gordon W ilfong, - ee . — - Selling out. Satisfac tion guaranteed, L. R. 
TAMW ORTHS Newton, N. C, ee Extra erg ee k Eggs—15 by Sis 4 E. Wil- Houpe, State sville, Nn Cc 

$$$ ee iamianene liams, Sans ouci, BW. C, - one a 
Tamworths—The bacon hog—the inevita- 15 Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs. $1, White Rocks of Qual ity. Randolph Poul- E and Stock Be »~st Dark Cornish, Sil- 
ble hog. Eventually, why not now? Pure- | Insured postage paid. Mrs, J. T. Gooding, | 4.0 Rarm. Ashe boro, N. C ‘ sg ver Campines, White and Black Orpingtons 
bred gilts, pigs $12 pair. Brookleaf Farm, | Oriental, N. C. ar eres —— ¥ * : in the South. Free illustrated Poultry Guide. 

r y ‘ Neen Se a a _ E %¢ re LOCK eget oi. a ‘s. e né ar r - x Yr . mows o . ‘ 

Woodleaf, N. Cc. Sggs — From select Single Comb Brown ] py, scat Merve: ogg a 1 onathan Harry Lee Harllee, Darlington, §. C. 
Tamworth hogs and pigs of the best blood Leghorns, 15, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, Se Ok PTET RELY Gar OTT Mrs. WW. Single Comb 3uff Orpington Chickens, 
2 known to the breed, at reasonable prices, North Carolina. W, Hey mi eR Pr cerouhare. Va. — * . . 3ourbon Red Turkeys. Prices reasonable 
Registered, if desired, at $2 extra each. We seg Machine Type, White Leghorns Ex- wa, Bidet chedaatl.. § geal se for good bre eding stock. Eggs and baby 
hold a world record, Erskine Farms, Clark- tequest catalog. Carolina Leg- Jarred Rock Stoe ggs 15 $1 pre p aid, | chicks. Miss Julia P, Jones, Tobaccoville, 

ston, Ga, 
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Saturday, March 27, 1915] 
MAKING IRISH POTATOES PAY 





348 Bushels Per Acre on Poor Soil, 
and Just How It Was Done 


HEN wife and I arrived in Vir- 

ginia we decided to give our 
small plot of Irish potatoes such care 
that the yield would surprise our new 
neighbors, who declared that the Ir- 
ish potato never did well in the South. 
We believed it would do well if it 
were cared for under methods taught 
by close study of the plant and its 
requirements. 

About February 15 we placed the 
tubers in the light that they might 
“cerminate” before planting. But they 
were not planted as soon as germin- 
ated; though sprouts, or, more prop- 
erly the tiny plants, that were show- 
ing at every eye were by reason of 
the light upon them putting forth as 
short, thick, sturdy, tops. Before the 
tubers were spread out to light they 
were soaked in 5 gallons of water into 
which had been put one-half pint of 
formaldehyde, to prevent scab and 
blight. By experience we had learn- 
ed that when thus treated after ger- 
mination the tiny young plants are 
injured by the formalin. 

The soil, stiffer than average was 
broken about eight inches deep, har- 
rowed down, and furrows run extra 
wide, but only five inches deep and 
32 inches apart. A little of Mape’s po- 
tato fertilizer was scattered in the 
bottom of furrows, and stirred by 
wheel hoe cultivator, that the tender 
shoot be not injured by contact with 
salts in fertilizer, and for proper feed- 
ing of plant roots as they should en- 
ter their new world. The tubers on 
April 8 were cut into two pieces,— 
small ones planted whole,—and drop- 


ped the same day, singly, about 10 
inches apart, and firmly pressed 
down. Then light, old woods trash 


(pine), with a little mold was spread 
over these tubers; and, by use of the 
two side-plows of the wheel hoe the 
litter was covered, or nearly so,—as 
the light was needed by the shoots 
to prevent the “stunting” which al- 
ways follows if covered deeply. 
When plants appeared the two lit- 
tle plows were again set wider and at 
the same depth as at first, still leav- 
ing seed and plants in a depression. 
When about six inches high the tops 


” 


were sprayed with Bordeaux and 
London Purple, and at intervals of 
two to three weeks, and additional 


fertilizer with nitrate of soda was 
scattered alongside the plants, while 
they were less than 10 inches high, 
and stirred in by shallow cultivation. 
Such cultivation was given after ev- 
ery rain, or once each week, 
tops prevented. They were not ridg- 
ed up, but the furrows gradually filled 
up, level. The plants began putting 
out tubers at once, and kept it up un- 
til maturity. The plot weighed out 
at the rate of 348 bushels to the acre, 
60 pounds to the bushel. 
Waverly, Va. I. A. McCOY, 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has continued firm with a good 

demand for the offerings. Sentiment has 
been mixed owing to the conflicting influences 
ecting the position. Developments in the 
r situation as relating to the export trade 
cause uncertainty as td how things will be 
after the end of this month, but so far there 











scems very little interruption to foreign buy- 
ing, Latest reports show that American 
mills have been rather more active recently, 
but they are now carrying smaller stocks 
than they held at this time last year, Do- 
mestiec spinners think that they can get all 


cotton they may need at any 
verefore need not be in any hurry to buy. 
However, the longer they put off buying the 
more they find they have to pay for it. The 

tuation is now well under control, if we 
only follow the course of plain 


time, 





common 


ft is claimed that farmers are preparir 
much jiand to cotton 
with much less fertilizer, T 


incredible, for it would be m¢ 





nt about as 
only 


usual, 













of folly. What we require 
= season is very much less cot- 
great deal more food and forage 

Surely the farmer must be educ 
up io , this principle by this time, Next i 
we will want to sell both the new crop and 
the old surplus at a fairly profitable price. 


There will be no hope of de 
we go ahead and make 
erage crop again 
insure another 

cut in the 
around 40 per 
made by 
not show 


ing this at all if 
anything like an avy- 
this season, for that will 
year of low prices. We want 
cotton acreage of somewhere 
cent. Unless the reduction is 
individual farmers, of course it will 
in the total result. 


Savannah, Ga, W. T. WILLIAMS, 


until | 





| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 











Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2 bushel, 
Tar Heel blacks $2.25. C. C. Combs, Gum 
Neck, N. ¢ 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans and Early 
Holley Brooks $2.75 per bushel. J. B, Ca- 


PEANUTS 


No. 1 Carolina Seed Peanuts—$1.25 per 
bushel. A, C. Justice, Bowden, N. C, 


Spanish seed peanuts picked early Novem- 
ber, perfectly dry. $1.25 bushel; $1 in 
8 bushel lots. O. P. Stallings, Enfield, N. C, 

Spanish Seed Peanuts, 250 4 bushel bags 
$5 per bag, f.o.b. here. First-class stock— 
sell any quantity, 1 bag up. Maurice Pitt- 
man, Whitakers, N. C. 











(21) 317 


Tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston 
slobe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
grown in open field; ready for shipment on 
and_after April 15th. Prices by mail, post- 
paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express, 
not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 for $1.75 


4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 
and over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 
now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money 


refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 











hoon, Columbia, N. C, 
BERMUDA 
3ermuda Grass Roots—The best pasture 
grass in the South. Good, healthy roots 


$1 per sack, Henry Beatty, Tomahawk, N. C, 














Yokohama Velvet Beans will “make three 
times the vines and seed as cowpeas, they 
will solve the guano probl m and fatten 
your stock. Peck $1.25; bushel $4, G C,. 
Shuler, Grower, Bowman, S&S. C. 

CABBAGE 
Cabbage Plants—$1 per 1,000. Sweet po- 


tato $1.50 and $1.75. Oaklin Farms, Salis- 


bury, N. ¢ 
: Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, $1 per thous- 
and; Parcels post 25c per hundred. Earnest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S, C, 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. 
Southeaste rn _ Plant Co., Charleston, S. Cc. 








| $2.65 per 


PEAS 


For Sale—C el per bushel, M. L, 
Miller, Seneca, S. C 


Brabham cowpeas $2.50 per 
ton Farm, 


One 








bushel, New- 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 





hundred bushels Iron peas for sale, 
bushel. W. L. English, Americus, 
Georgia. 





Peas, tamshorn, Crowders, 
Whippoorwills, Blacks, 
Durham, N, C. 


Blackeyes, 
Durham Seed House, 





For Sale—Several hundred bushel of peas 
$2.25 per bushel, new bags, Isenhower & Co., 
Conover, N. C. 

Peas for Sale—Fine 
and Whippoorwills, 
Bros., Fallston, N. C. 





lot of Blacks, 
Special prices, 


Clays 
Stamey 





For Sale—Brabham cowpeas, Limited 








Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
cession, and Flat Dutch varieties, 
500, postpaid, $1; by express 75c; 1,000 by 
expre $1.25; over 5,000, $1 per thousand, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Empire Plant Com- 
pany, Albany, Ga. 


CORN 


Suc- 
ready now. 








Frostproof. Cabbage Plants—By ‘express | ones, Be Vater, Ge 3 per bushel, A, J, 
$1.25, 1,000; 10,000, $10. 3y mail, Haars i se ts i 
85¢c 100; 800 75c; 500 $1.25; 1,000 $1.7 Sat- For Sale—Mixed Clay Peas at $2; Iron 
isfactory plants guaranteed, Tidewater Peas $2.25 f. o. b., Sumter, S. C. J. H. My- 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. ers, Sumter, S, C., Route 4, 

Genuine Frost Proof Cabbage Plants— Peas—Peas—Peas—For Sale—Any variety. 


Irons and Brabhams a specialty. 
prices. W. H. Franks, 


Have 75 bushels Brabham (King of Cow- 
peas), Made 150 bushels on 10 acres, Am 
selling as long as last for $3 bushel. Also 
have limited amount Irons and Whippoorwill 
at $2. Harry Dixon, Ellaville. Ga. 


Write for 
Warthen, Ga. 








Select Seed Corn—Locust Hill Stock Farm, 
Culpeper, Va. 

Secd Corn—White 
A, Gillette, 

Casey's pure-bred 
Sunnyside Farm, 





and Yellow 
Franklin, Va, 


Prolific, T. 








and other seed 


Jonesville, Va, 


corns, 





Pop Corn—Mixed colors, six cents pound, 
$3 bushel, H. A, Glover, Bartow, °Ga, 
Prize-winning Boone County seed corn for 
sale. Best quality $2 per bushel. G. S. Ter- 
ry, News Ferry, Va. 











Sparks Two-eared Corn—Carefully select- 
ed, Bushel, two fifty; peck, seventy-five 
cents. W. B. Dickens, Sparta, Ga. 


Seed Corn—Johnson’s Prolific—Large two- 
eared variety, developed by eighteen years’ 
field selected seed. Write for testimonials, 
J. D. Johnson, Garland, N. C. 


Seed Corn for Sale—Schoolfields 2-ear va- 
riety, especially selected, Bred for 2 ears. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, $2 bushel cash 




















with order. D. C. Bowman, Mt. Airy, N. C. 
~ Biggs Seven Ear Corn—Originated by 


Noah Stas: 
him over 


successfully grown and bred by 
twenty years. This highly prolific 


corn made one year 175 bushels to the acre, 
frequently made 125, never less than 70. 
North Carolina Agricultural Department’s 
1912 report states this corn made highest 


yield of all varieties tested. $3 bushel, $5 
two bushels, $1 peck. Mrs, Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COTTON 





| Early Triumph and Southern Queen, 





For Sale—1, 000 bushels field or cowpeas 
for planting. Samples and prices furnished 
upon application. Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 
Wholesale Grocers, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C. 





Have 100 Bushels Brabham (King of all 


cowpeas). Made 150 bushels on 10 acres, Am 
selling for $3 bushel as long as last. Also 











have limited eae i of Whippoorwill 2; 
mixed peas $1.85. . F. Dixon, Ellaville, Ga. 
POTATOES 

Choice Nancy Hall seed 


potatoes $1.50 
bushel cashy J. L. Tate, Norlina, N. C. 

yet Catalog on Potato Plants, etc.—Book 
orders now. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, 
Florida,.”’ 








Pumpkins, $3; 
Enloe Yoder, 


Sweet Potatoes—Vineless, 
Queens, $2.25 barreled, cash, 
Hickory, N. C, 





For Sale—Seed and eating sweet potatoes 
Write 
L, NeWton, N.C. 

Potato Plants—Leading varieties $1.50 per 
1.000. Give your name, we want it. ‘Plants 
on Time” is our motto. H. & R. Ballard, 
Ashburn, Ga. 

Nancy Halls, Porto 
Providence potato 
Catalogue free, 
tle, Florida. 


for prices. Jay Wilfong, R. 








Ricos, Triumphs and 
plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Fred M, Preston, Pine Cas- 





Potato Plants—This season, $1.50 per thou- 
sand, f.o.b. Orange Heights, Fla, Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico Yam. L. H. Hall, Or- 
ange Heights, Fla 





Sunbcam 
Shanklin, 


Dillon Black- -Root ‘Resistant Cotton Seed 


cotton seed $1 per 
Clemson College, S. C. 


bushel, <A, 





for sale. For price write to W. H. Franks, 
Warthen, Ga, 

Toole’s Improved Early Prolific cotton 
seed. Prices reduced. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 


South Carolina, 


Cook Cottonseed for Sale—At $1 per bush- 
el, Linted 42 per cent. T. E. Keitt, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 











Keenan Long Staple and Cleveland Cotton 
Seed—Dollar per bushel. Newton Farm, 





King’s Mountain, N. C, 





Write for Description of Texas 
| cotton and other good seeds. Progres 
| Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas. 

Cotton Secd for Sale—Sunbeam 

umph, 30th extra fine Big Boll 

$1 per bushel, f. 0. b F. I 

berry, &. C 








and Tri- 
varieti 


Bynum, New- 








hundred bushels Toole- 
wilt-resistant cotton seed, One 
bushel f.o.b P. K, Bowman, 


j For Sale—Five 
| Covington 

dollar per 
Dalzell, S. C 





For Sale—40 
Fruiter cotton seed, 1% 
boll, fine lock, medium seed. 
lint. $1 bushel, f. o. b., 
dress Dr. 8. 7. Parker, 


bushels Vandiver’s Heavy 
inch staple, big 

Forty per cent 
Latta, S. C. Ad- 
Latta, S. C. 


B rooks’ Clev 








land—Drop me a 












' 
| cotton history and war prices on 
; proved Cleveland seed. My cotton é 
|} all other Cleveland at Ge 4 =x 
|} Station last year” W. T. Brooks 
|} Georgia, 
| oem — — _— — 
| Perry's Improved Cotton Secd—Proved to 
be the at Raleigh ExperlIment Sta n 
; second best at Jackson, T 
$2 per cent lint; early and 
proli I only sell seed grown on my far 





I know them to be sound and 
50 per bushel, f. 0. b. Ré 3 





pure Pr >, 
h w rite for 

















circular, Miley Perry, 

Selected planting see : » One thous- 
and bushels of Cook's per bush- 
el, o. b. Smithfield, the 
bush Boll Clevel: r bi 

| f. o. b, Smithtield, N. C, ou sand bush- 
| Simpkins Ideal, ir. a 38 
ithficld, N. C. Lock Smit 
North Carolina, 
LESPEDEZA 
—I eza seed at $2 per bush 





Sale 
» us for s prices of 100-bushel lo 
Wolf, Amrhein & Co., Zachary, L 





or more, 














Lespedeza Cle Seed—New crop, extra 

lected, heavy-w rht pan seed. Purity 

98.72 per cent Grown on my own farm. 258- 

page bulletin free. Price, $3 per bushel. 
i I New Or La, 





ea ned Lespedeza | Seed—Grows, 
anywhere in Dixie. The 
| All livestock love 





reseeds, 
Southland’s Alfalfa, 
this ‘‘soil-builder.’”’ Sample 


pound, postpaid, 30c. No Johnson grass. 
Write for free sample, circular, and delivered 
| price anywhere. W. E. Hopper, Zachary, 


| Louisiana. 








Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, 
Yellow Bark, Providence, $1.60; 
$1.75 per 1,000. Special low 
H, J. Green, Live > Oak, © Fla. 

Nancy Hali, Bune i Yam, Early Triumph 
and Porto Rico slips $1.75 per 1,000, parcel 
post or express prepaid. Ready April 15 to 
25. 3B. S. Braswell, Pickens, Miss. 

Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, 
and Georgia Yam potato plants $1.50 per 
1,000; 20,000 and up, $1.40 per 1,000. tefer- 
ence, Ashburn Bank. G. N, Jones, Ashburn, 
Georgia, 


Virginia 
Nancy Hall, 
express rates. 








Porto Rico 








Famous John Barringer Pride potato 





plants, unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush or- 


ders first on book. 
ton, N. C. 


John Barringer, New- 










Sw t ~ Pot: ito Plants, of Wakefield’s 
strains, that have been “bred up” along 
Burbank lines for twelve *s. Nancy Hall 
and other varieties, $2 to $1.50. Free Book- 


let, Wakefield, Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—Orders 
booked for ‘‘Norton,” ‘‘Dooley’’ or ‘‘Pump- 
| kin”’ Yam, “Sugar Yam,” ‘“Providence,’’ 
| “Triumph” and “Nancy Hall,’® $1.75 per 


| 1,000. 


Catalog free. For other plants see 
ad, these columns, Wm. Macklin, 
», Fla. 








y H Porto Rico, kare! pots ato 
pl April 1 to June deliv “ it 
be hipped before April 20th, 
thousand, any size lots, After April 20th. 
F 5,000 $1.75. 5,000 up at $1.50. 
Cc order, Positively no discount on 





s. C. E. Medlin, Greenwood, S.C, 










































t — o Plants 50 | per thousand, 
s . b. Wauchula, Fla., cash with orde 

| Nan Hi il, From extra fine select ack 

ived now for shipment from 

10th to July. Reference : Phe 

National 3ank and Souther Ex- 

pr 1t, Our town, Tanne r & Davis, P. 
O. Ww auchulé a, “lorida, 

ai Phanticonss —— 
“SU DAN “GR: ASS 

Sudan Grass—Certifie d se ds none better. 
Thirty cents pound, any ae Durham 
Seed House, Durhi am, Nw C, 

Pure, Re liz rble ‘Sua: an Grass—Fifty cents 
pour ad; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid. 
‘ lite h ell, Manager, Sherman, Texas 

For Sal le—Sudan grass seed, 1, 2 and 4 
pound packages, Put up by Best Western 
Seed Seay 50c pound, 55¢c pound, by parcels 
post Takes 4 pounds to plant an acre Full 

directions with each order. J. T. 

Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn, 
| Sudan trass—Pure, officially inspected, 
| recleaned udan Grass seed. paid 5 
pounds, $2.50; 10 pounds, $4.50; 50 to 100 
pounds, 25 cents a pound, f.o.b. Lubbock, 
Cash with order. We guarantee purity. Dee 


Seed Company, Texas 


TOM ATOES _ 


Globe T omato . ple ants, 
>lant Company, Morrisville, 


Turner Pure 


Lubbock, 





500 for 
N. C. 


Livingston 


$1. Wake 














“Peas! Peas!—All 
cane seed, Write for 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 


Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo, M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


varieties, 
prices, 


Beans and 
Hattaway & 








For Sale—Cantaloupe 
Ford, $1 to $1.50 per 
Brokerage Co., F 


seed. Pure 
pound. 
t. Valley, Ga, 
For Sale—Ridgeway 
first grade, netted. 
pound. J. C. Beaver, 


Tomato—$1.25; peppe rs 2. 25; cabbage 75 
cents, egg plant $2.25, per 1,000. Catalogue 
free. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


For Sale—Pure King Cotton Seed—$1 
bushei. Will exchange for mixed peas, give 
two for one. N. C. Blue, Hope Mills, N. C. 


‘Delic ious—No finer apple, special price for 
10 to 250. Other varieties $1 per dozen. Old 
Fort Nurseries, Chas. C. Lindley, Old Fort, 
North Carolina, 


Rocky 
Southern 





cantaloupe seed, 
Rock price $1.25 per 
Rids igeway, N.C 














Nancy Hall and Porto Rico potato plants, 
elected stock, 1,000 $1.75; over 5,000 at 
Livingston Giobe tomato plants 1,000 
WwW. Oo. P adric k, Tifton, Ga. 

Amoor 
12 to 18 
thousand, 
sery 











River (ev ergreen) 
inches, $2.25 

express 
Company, 


Hedge—1l-year,. 
per hundred, $20 per 
prepaid. Rey nolds Nur- 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
Nancy Hall, Triumph, 
and Dooley Yams—$1.50 per 
Tomato, Pepper, and Eggplants 
Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, S.C. 


Brab- 





Booking Orders for 
Golden Beauty, 
thousand, 
also, 





For Sale—Cowpeas., 
ham and Irons. 
beans and Velvet 
and literature, 
Valley, Ga. 


Our specialties, 
Other varieties also. Soy 
beans, Write for grices 
Southern Brokerage Co., Ft, 








If you want cantaloupe 
personally selected by me in Rocky Ferd, 
Colo., last season from perfectly netted can- 
taloupes, send to W. P. Henly, Johns, N, C. 
Price by mail 3 ozs. 25e; % pound, 65c. By 
express collect 38 pounds or over $1 per 
pound, 


Uncle Sam Cotton 


seed carefully and 





Seed and Mosby Pro- 
lific Corn have won the famous silver tro- 
phies, cotton and corn growing records of 
the United States. Cotton seed one dollar 
and half, less carload; one dollar bushel car- 
load; corn three dollars bushel, f, 0, b. Wade 
Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala, 
Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, 
grown exclusively 
selected seed. 





and pepper, 
from the finest specially 
By express: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Egg plants in 
March, same price. Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $%.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free, wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, F Fla. 


Potato “Slips for Sale—Nancy Hall, tee. 
proved Golden Beauty and Porto Rico, 
Will begin shipping about April ist or 
15th, to July ist. $1.50 per thousand. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Largest plant bed in 
the South, Millions of plants for sale. You 
will make no mistake in placing your order 
here, Send your orders in for early ship- 
ments. Also the standard varicties of toma- 
to and pepper plants. C. M. McKinney, Lou- 
ise, Fla. 





Early Amber Orange, reclean- 





ed cane seed, Sugar Drip cane 
seed for syrup, $2 s Japanese Ribbon 
Cane seed for syrup, $3 bushel. Pure stock 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico seed sweet pota- 
toes, $1.25 bushel. Lespedeza $2.75 bushel, 
Dwarf Essex Rape, ile pound. Brown Speck- 


led or 100 Day Velvet beans, $5.50 bushel, 
Soja beans, $2 bushel. If interested in other 
seeds not listed above write us for prices, 
Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds 55c; 500, $2 ; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Mills 


direct 














Ww averly 5 &. -S. 

grower. $3 
storage, Rich- 
Lovingston, Va. 


from 
i, Oo, Bi 


Winesap Apples 
ral 
Lock Box i, 


per 38 bushel ba 
mond, Va., 




















How to Paint—And save 25 per cent and 
frcight on paints. Advice and samples free. 
wv. G. Story, Paint Maker, 846 Chaffee Ave., 
Augusta, Ga. 

Pine | Tjmber Wanted—Ten to thirty mil- 
lion feet, on or near main line railroad, 
Give full description; best price and terms, 
GC. €, Gr: ives & Son, Fayette ville, NN 

For Sale ay fine young bird ¢ dog, well 
broke, zood retriever, Price to justify buy- 
ing out of season. Also a pen of 12 Leghorn 
pullets and one rooster cheap. J. C. Sessoms, 


Jr., Littleton, N. C. 








Bookkee ping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Tel- 
egraphy, Penmanship, Civil Service, ete. 
Western Union supplies main iine wires 
used. Expert instructors, We please you. 


Spence’s Business School, G 
HONEY 

Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10 pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 


pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


oldsboro, N. Cc, 











A EE RMR RLF TE REL ED 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


We will glad- 
club on any papers you 


Our clubs save you money. 
ly make a special 
may wish. 

One letter, one 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


money order—and it’s all 


Sa ae ss URNA NR ARN 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Ghicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS. REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 8, 1879. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and. one new subscriber, if sent together, 
get The Progressive Farmer one’ year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


can 
A club of three 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and. Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
eacY of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 


gether with the dates by which they 

should be mailed us: 

Subject—More Forage Crops for Every Farm; 
Selection and Cultivation of Crops. Mail 
articles by March 31, 

Subject—Cheaper Crop Cultivation: Horse 
Power and Equipment Instead of Expen- 
sive Hoe Hands; Deep Versus Shallow 
Cultivation. Mail articles by April 8. 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 

“Diversification Contest,” care of The 

Progressive Farmer. 











INSURANCE THAT 
Insures. 








OING BUSINESS under the rigid North Carolina Life 
Insurance Laws, the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Greensboro, N. C., not only gives you 
Life Insurance that Insures, but also keeps your money at 
home. @ The policy of the Company is to invest its prem- 
iums in the sections from which those premiums are received 


Total Insurance in force $43,458,384. 


Nearly Sixteen Thousand North Carolinians carry over 
$25,000,000 in this Great Southern Company. 


Write the Home Office for Particulars. 








sal 












Sof 


i venience, and its effectiveness for small game 
and target shooting, you should buy 


 Meatliit 


.22 CALIBRE 
Repeating Rifle 
Model 20, as illustrated, 24. 


inch octagon barrel, 15 or 
25 shots, $11.50. 

Model 29, 23-inch 
~ round barrel, 


15 shots, 
$9.25. 


BL SSS 
3 o> SK 
Set 


SOY Forits wonderful accuracy, its safety and con- 
SSNS oS 

















S 

The Harlin .22 
pump-action repeater has simple, 
quick mechanism and strong, safety con- 
struction. Has sensible, visible hammer, It 
takes down easily, You can look through the 
barrel —it cleans from both ends. S 
Its Solid Steel Top protects your face and eyes against 
injury from defective cartridges, from shells, powder and 
gases. The Side Ejection throws shells away to the side— 
never up across your line of sight. 


Handles all .22 short, .22 long and .22 long-rifle cartridges, includ- 
ing the hollow-point hunting cartridges. Accurate to 200 yards, A perfect 
gun for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, etc. 


Marlin .22 repeaters also made with lever action; ask your dealer. 


The Marlin Firearms ©., 
ing rifles and shotg uns. 


An cee “WILLIAM NOW 3 4. 95 












Send 3c postage for complete cat 
alog of all lin epeat- 





00 EGG INCUBATOR 


Greatest sensation in all incubator history. Best 

machine for those just starting. Has every- 
thing a perfect hatch needs. Hot air heat; 
double wafer regulator; thermometer; egg 
trays; egg tester; perfect lamp $ roomy 
nursery Hatches every hatchable egg 
Sold on money back guarantee. 


WRITE POSTAL TODAY 


Get our book and complete desciption of 
this and other William Incubator Bargains. 














8310 Stores Bldg. New York 





¢ 





| varieties 


POINTS FOR NEW PEANUT 
GROWERS 





The Beginner Should Go Slow, Try- 
ing Out the Smaller Varieties the 
First Year 


T IS the prevailing opinion that in 

sections of the Cotton Belt where 
it is urgent that some new crop be 
substituted, farmers are considering 
the peanut as a 
profitable substit- 
ute. There is no 
man willing to 
grant to the pea- 
nut crop a posi- 
tion of greater 
prestige than the 
writer, and yet 
there are break- 
ers ahead for 
those farmers 
who have not grown them before, 
and they should go slowly. 

There is a great variety of soils 
that we believe will produce peanuts 
profitably, but we cannot make pos- 
itive statements till the matter is 
tried out. We know that Norfolk 
sandy loam and Norfolk fine sandy 
loam soils are the ideal peanut soils, 
and if these soils are properly limed 
and prepared they should produce 
good peanuts anywhere in the Cotton 
3elt. 

However, the peanut, being a le- 
gume, all soil and climatic conditions 
may be favorable and yet without the 
proper bacteria in the soil it may be 
expected to make a failure. Our 
State Department of Agriculture is 
making liquid inoculation for the 
peanut and North Carolina farmers 
can get it at 50 cents per acre (or for 
sufficient quantity to inoculate seed 
for an acre). It is a well demonstra- 
ted fact that the larger varieties will 
produce pops—hulls without kernels 
—on an acid soil, and the only safe 
thing is to lime the soil for the large 
using from 600 to 2,000 
pounds of lime per acre. 

The smaller varieties are less apt 
to make pops than the larger, conse- 
quently the safe plan for beginners is 
to plant a small acreage in the Span- 





MR. BROWNE 


ish or the North Carolina, learn to 
grow these well, and then if found 
| profitable, try other varieties. The 


| Spanish peanut will grow and pro- 


| adapted. 





| shed their leaves, an excellent 
| of peanut hay may be c 


\*huts 





duce nuts 
will grow. 

Farmers in sections where peanuts 
have not been grown before need not 
be disappointed if the yields are 
small at first. This crop must become 
Every farmer in the Cotton 
Belt should plant a few acres in pea- 
nuts. If the market does not justify 
harvesting them there is no better 
pig feed than peanuts and the hogs 
will thank the cleaners for offering a 
low price. What we really need is to 
encourage the growing of peanuts as 
a domestic or forage crop, because 
not only do they produce pork cheap- 
ly and of the finest flavor, but hand- 
led thus, the hogs rooting the vines 
into the soil, they take first rank as a 
soil-building crop. The Spanish and 
other varieties that have upright 
branches may be planted and culti- 
vated level, and just before the vines 


almost anywhere corn 


crop 
ut and the 
left for the Even then 
there will be left enough in roots and 
stubble to greatly enrich the soil. 

As to the fertilization of this crop, 
very little nitrogen is required, but 
a liberal use of phosphoric acid and 
potash produces good Of 
course on red clay land where pea- 
nuts are grown for hogs only (and 
this type of soil not produce 
very salable nuts) the potash may be 
greatly reduced. 


1 
nogs. 


results. 


does 


For normal sandy loam soil in 
eastern North Carolina a fertili 
analyzing 1 per cent nitrogen, 6 
cent to 8 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 4 per cent potash will give good 
results with peanuts. These figures 
vary according to fertility of the soil. 


In many cases no nitrogen should be 
used, and in others 2 per cent may be 
needed to produce sufficient ine 
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growth. If a proper crop rotation 1s 
used and peanuts follow a cotton 
crop which has been well fertilized 
or a pea stubble, lime alone often 
produces just as many and just as 
fine quality peanuts as commercial 
fertilizer. 

It is always a safe policy to go 
slowly with new crops, and to try 
first those varieties which are most 
apt to do well under unfavorable 
conditions. Farmers should not hes- 
itate to plant a few acres to the 
Spanish peanut, because if the mar- 
ket does not justify the digging of 
them peanuts can always be profita- 
bly utilized by the pigs. 

T. E. BROWNE, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





Do Packers Unjustly Discriminate 
Against Peanut and Soy Bean- 
fed Hogs? 





(Concluded from page 10, this issuc) 
melting was raised to 40 to 44 de- 
grees. 

At another time some hogs were 
fattened on soy bean pastures and 
the resultant lard was liquid or semi- 
liquid. In 28 to 35 days these hogs’ 
lards were brought back to a melting 
point of 394 to 41 degrees on corn 
alone, and 42.3 to 46.1 degrees on corn 
and cottonseed meal. That is, the 
bodies were brought almost back to a 
corn standard when corn was used by 
itself, and completely back to the 
corn standard when corn and cotton- 
seed meal were used together. Pack- 
ers have no right to discriminate 
sharply against peanut-fed hogs when 
the bodies have been brought back ta 
normal corn standard. When corn 
and cottonseed meal were used in the 
proportion of three parts of corn to 
one part of cottonseed meal the ex- 
tra gains during the short finishing 
periods were always made at a profit. 

The question of feeding these 
cheapening feeds to our Southern an- 
imals is one of the big economic ques- 
tions of the South. Some of the dif- 
ficulties have been overcome; many 
others are to be solved yet, and it is 
hoped, as time goes on, that the var- 
ious scientific workers of the South 
may have additional valuable infor- 
mation bearing on these points. 

DAN T. GRAY, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—We have been 
informed that certain agricultural 
experts are helping the packers to 
maintain their false position by ad- 
vising farmers 


not to feed hogs on 
peanuts, soy beans, etc. If they are 
doing this they had better tell the 
farmer not to feed hogs at all, for 
hogs can not be profitably fed on corn 


alone after they are four months old 
The position of the packers who 
take such a stand is wrong. They 
know that the carcasses of peanut 
and soy bean-fed hogs are soft, it 
they evidently do not know that the 
S 

1 





carcass of a hog fed on three parts 
of corn and one of cottonseed mea 
for four or five weeks is as hard or 
harder than that of a hog fed on corn 
all his life. One packer says cotton- 
seed meal makes a soft, oily body. 
This shows that he does not know 
what he is talking about. Cottonseed 
meal produces the hardest carcass of 
any feed known. 

Our readers, as Prof. Gray says 
must feed peanuts, soy beans, etc. 
but they must finish for four or five 
weeks on corn and cottonseed meal. 
For a time they may be compelled to 
suffer an unjustifiable discrimination, 
but they can still make a profit and 
after a while the packers will be edu- 
cated, if we send no hogs to market 
except after feeding for a period 


+ 





four or five weeks on corn and cot- 
tonseed meal. 
Piease find enclosed $1.25 for which send 


Progres Farmer and the Weekly 






I had 





thought I would 








) n per this year, as times are 
so hard th - We had a bad hail in 
June and 2 qa h followed and we did not 
make mue! but I see so many good 
things in T ‘ogressive Farmer fF can’t 
think about doing 


without it. Yours truly, 
. 


D. F. Joyner, Concord, N, C 
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COMMON MISTAKES IN CARING 
FOR MANURE 


In or On the Land as Soon as Made 
Is the Best Way to Handle Manure 
—Rotted Manure Has Lost Some 
of Its Plant Food Value 


] SEE The Progressive Farmer and 
all other papers pertaining to 
farming advocate spreading stable 
manure as fast as made, without say- 
ing anything about the condition of 
the land. 

Don’t all of you paper folks believe 
and know that stable manure in dry 
Stalls or a dry shed for the business, 
kept well bedded, is better than haul- 
ing it out on hard, stock-packed land 
to wash away unless some furrows 
are run to hold the lye? 

I ran a center furrow deep on part 
of a field and put the same number of 
loads of manure on each piece, and I 
know that I got 20 per cent better 
corn where the furrow was run. On 
the land where I ran the furrow I 
never saw any color in the water, 
but where I had no furrow the water 
was as black as my hat the first rain, 
and so on until the rain had no ef- 
fect and the water did not color. All 
this good rich water drifted to the 
creek, overflowed some fellow below 
me, and he got the “gravy.” 

You had just as well put up an ash 
hopper in the fall and keep it running 
till next May and then catch lye- 
water and try to make soap as to 
haul out stable manurein fall or 
winter on hard packed land without 
some furrows. Still I know that it 
should be well rotted to get results. 
If lands are not allowed to be pastur- 
ed in winter as they should be then 
they would be loose and would take 
the barnyard manure without the fur- 
rows. GEO. H. ALEXANDER, 

Tillatoba, Miss. 





Editorial Comment:—Our  corres- 
pondent is certainly in error when he 
states that The Progressive Farmer 
advises “spreading stable manure as 
fast as made, without saying any- 
thing ‘about the condition of the 
land.” Nor do we believe the state- 
ment is correct about agricultural pa- 
pers in general. We believe that the 
best place for stable manure is on or 
in the land just as soon as it can be 
put there, but anyone knows that in 
wet weather it is not always practi- 
cable to put out manure as soon as 
it is made, and we have often stated 
that fact. 

Moreover, we have advised against 
putting manure on land that washes 
without promptly mixing it with the 
top soilat least. This is not to prevent 
€vaporation, as some seem to think, 
but for no other purpose than to 
prevent it washing away. Of course, 
if manure is put on a hillside that is 
hard, its value will leach and wash 
away, just as it will from the barn 
jot that is on a side hill. On the oth- 
er hand, if there is a growing cover 
crop on the land, or if it is fixed in 
any way that the manure and soil do 
not wash away it is likely to lose less 
on the land than anywhere else, ex- 
cept possibly in a deep stall where it 
is tramped down hard and enough 
bedding and phosphate rock are used 
to absorb the liquid manure. 

Another error which is popular and 
which seems to be shared by our cor- 
respondent is that best results are 
obtained from manure when well rot- 
ted before being applied. Better im- 
mediate results are obtained; that is, 
most good is obtained from it shortly 
after being put on. But the total 
good is likely to be less, for as a rule 
well-rotted manure means manure 
that has lost considerable of its plant 
foods. Get the manure in the soil, if 
it is likely to wash away, or on it, es- 
pecially if there is a growing cfop on 
the land, just as soon as practicable 
after it is made, is the safest rule. 





“Does Johnny like his new school?” in- 
quired the friend of the family. 

“Oh, immensely,’’ replied Johnny’s long- 
suffering mother. ‘‘He has had a fight ever 
day since he started, and acquired a black 
eye that is the envy of every boy in’ the 
neighborhood.’’—Exchange. 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











BLACKLEG VACCINATION 


ANY cattle raisers never know what the 

discase calied blackleg is until it makes 
its appearance among their herds, and then 
they find out by experience, which often 
costs them their finest animals, After black- 
leg has attacked their cattle, they imme- 
diately seek a means of curing it. Curing 
blackleg is impossible, , but, fortunately, 
there is a means of preventing it. 

The means of prevention is by vaccinating 
the animals, just as human beings are vac- 
cinated to prevent smallpox. To perform 
this vaccination with Blacklegoids is a very 
simple matter, as Blacklegoids are the most 
convenient form of blackleg vaccine on the 
market. They are simply a little pill, and 
they are injected under the animal's skin 
with one thrust of an injector, 

Blacklegoids require no mixing with wa- 
ter, which is liable to be spilled; and there 
is no dose to measure, as each pellet is an 
accurate dose; and there is no string to rot, 
as in string vaccine. 
of one 

more 


The price animal lost through 
than pay for enough 
Blacklegoids to vaccinate a large herd and 
thus protect them against this dreaded dis- 
ease. Anyone can use Blacklegoids, as the 
operation is so simple, and they may be pro- 
cured from any druggist in the world. If he 
does not have them in stock, the druggist 
can easily get them. It is always well for 
the livestock raiser to keep posted on ani- 
mal! diseases, so that he may recognize them 


blackleg will 


when they appear, 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., the 
manufacturers of Blacklegoids, will gladly 
send a complete descriptive circular on this 
product free of charge to any of our read- 
ers, 





A READER writes me, saying: 

“I have been watching for an adver- 
tisement of cattle stanchions in your paper, 
but see none yet. Your issue of February 
27th has just come and as it, too, contains 
no such advertisement, I’m writing you for 
information,” 

He may have thought he was watching, 
but he hasn't looked good. 
February 27th the Wilder-Strong 
Implement Co., of Monroe, . Mich., 
at the bottom of their big advertisement 
that they make cattle stanchions, 


Even in our 
issue of 


states 


And the Loudon Machinery Co., of Fair- 


field, Iowa, have advertised with us for 
years. They make all sorts of barn equip- 
ment. 


No, good friend, you didn’t watch close, 
“Save your papers and get a binder.” 





BRANDED GOODS ARE SANITARY 


AMONG other things it is responsible for, 
advertising may be said to have given 
us convenient packages. 

Most of us remember when many of the 
foods we bought at the grocery store were 
scooped out of a barrel. 

When 
to advertise, they had to name their pro- 


manufacturers and packers began 


ducts, and in order to make it possible for 
the user to identify their goods, they put 
them into individual packages. 

Thus cleanliness and convenience in the 
buying of foods came about, and packages 
were gradually improved until we have the 
perfect ones of today. 





“COMPANY MANNERS” 


Wy HEN we are “on exhibition” 
fellow men, most of us take a pride in 


before our 
our performance. The woman bakes best 
when she bakes for ‘‘company.” 

This is one very important reason why the 
advertiser delivers better merchandise than 
the unknown maker. The first has announc- 
ed to the world that he is producing some- 
thing of excellence, and he knows the world 
is watching to see if he makes delivery. 

He takes a pride in his product, and this, 
if nothing else, would cause him to keep up 
its fair reputation. 

This is simply one of the 
why it pays to use advertised goods. 


many reasons 





$88.50 FOR 75 CENTS 


R. H. A. MeNeil, Mt. Olive, Miss., says: 
“T herewith enclose a 26 word adver- 
tisement and check to cover cost of one in- 
sertion, which IT want to appear in the Feb- 
T sold $88.50 worth of pigs 
1 Jan- 


ruary 20th issue. 
from my 75-cent ad., which appears 
vary 2, 1915.” 

If we had a daily paper instead of a week- 
could still publish testimonials like 
‘this in every issue. 

We get sometimes half a dozen a day. If 
it pays others it will pay you. Why not 
try it? 


ly, we 


























“The Thinkers of the 


Country Are_ the 
Tobacco Chewers’”— 


said one of the greatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 
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a chew of PICNIC TWIST.” 


In every convenient twist of PICNIC you'll 
find the true tobacco uplift without the letdown 


that comes from dark, heavy, 


PICNIC TWIST is a light colored, soft twist 
of the mild, mellow parts of the leaf. 


Dic Nic wis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 
**The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’’ 


It comes, also, in economical, freshness-preserving 
drums of 11 twists for 50c. 





Says the Pilot: 


“Nosing a big stern wheeler along 
a muddy river with sandbars reaching 
up to grab her—that’s when you need 
real steadiness. When there’s nothing 
but your judg- 
ment between 
your boat and 
a shoal, take 













rank tobacco. 
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Together With Our 





A Big $2.50 Value for 
The Progressive Farmer for One Year 


Only $1.25 


Big Three Sheet Map, 


Live Stock Chart and Veterinary Guide. 











One sheet contains a complete map of 
your State, the portraits of all former Gov- 
ernors, and all railroads, rivers, creeks, 
etc., with a complete list of the towns and 
counties with their population. Another 
sheet contains five anatomical plates of 
farm animals. 

The first plate shows the animal com- 
plete with every part, or cut, of the carcass 
numbered and named. The’ next plate 
shows the skeleton with every bone in the 
body numbered and, named, and the next 
the blood system, the next the muscles, and 
the last the internal organs. On the re- 
verse side of this sheet is a veterinary 
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‘SIZE OF MAP, 28x36 INCHES 


guide, giving advice about the care and 
feeding of the stock, and for the hog raiser 
giving the good points of individuals for 
the pure bred hogs, 

Another sheet shows a map of the world 
and United States, surrounded by the flags 
of all nations and showing all capitals and 
larger towns o?7 each country; a map of 
Panama, showing the route followed by the 
Panama Canal and the location of the locks; 
also a good map of Mexico. In fact, there 
is much more valuable and interesting in- 
formation and statistical matter than could 
possibly be given on a single sheet map of 
any ordinary size. 


We Have Maps of All Southern States 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








When writing to advertisers say, 
Progressive Farmer.” 


“I saw your advertisement in The 


























We Will Give You or Some Other Boy or Girl 
“Betsy”? and Her Beautiful Outfit Just as She 
Looks in this Picture, for Doing the Best 


Wouldn’t 
you like to 








Work in Our Pony Club. 


We Pay all 
Freight and 
Express 
Charges to 
Winner’s 
Own Town. 


own an 
Outfit like 
this? 


If You Want to Own “Betsy” 


As s00n as we hear from you we will tell you how to go ahead and get 


oys and girls in 37 different states, 


“BETSY ”’ 
gives Ponies as prizes to boys and girls and you can join this club without spending a cent of your own moncy and thus be eligible to win a pony. 

ou that you can’t get this beautiful little pony and outfit because cur plan of awarding ponies is different from others. 
4 from the state of Vermont to the state of California, several going over 1,800 miles from St. Paul, 


for your own. Our wonderful Pony Club is known all over the country because it 


Don’t let anybody persuade 


The fact that we have already given away 299 ponies to 


: is proof that we give ponies away. The 
postmaster or banker in your town knows that the Webb Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, established for more than 30 years, is one of the largest publishing houses 
in the Country and can afford to give ponies to children who advertise its papers. We never heard of one of the 299 members of our Pony Club to whom wehave already given ponies 
until they wrote and told us they wanted a pony and that is why you must send us your name and address at once if you want to win ‘‘ BETSY” and her dandy outfit. : 


¢ 


“BETSY” isa beautiful three-year-old Shetland about 42 inches high, and she’s every 
inch a thoroughbred from her velvety nose to the tip of her silky tail. There never was a more 
brilliant, coal black coat than ‘‘ BETSY’S ’—set off by a dash of white in her forehead and on 
her four dainty feet. : Le 

e have already given away 299 ponies to boys and girls who joined our Pony Club and 
“BETSY ” is just as fine as any of these other 299 ponies. This is saying a great deal when 
you consider that we go around to all the big pony farms and pick out the very best ponies we 
can get for children. ‘BETS Y”’ is as gentle and lovable as any pet could be and is thorough- 
ly broken to drive and ride. Hitched up in her nobby little pony cart, with her nickel trimmed 


Along with “BE TS Y” we send the finest and most complete Pony Outfit that you ever 
saw. A stylish four wheeled pony buggy—strong and easy riding—a handsome: black nickel 
trimmed harness and a hand made saddle and Indian horse-hair riding bridle. No matter how 
rich a child’s parents might be they could not buy him a better or more complete outfit than we 
send with ‘‘B E. TS Y’’ to you or some other boy or girl. The horse-hair bridle is made especially 
for us by an old cowboy at Deer Lodge, Montana, and is hand-woven out of many colored horse- 
hair—red, black, ye‘low, green and white. Itis woveninto beautiful Indian designs, mounted 


with fluffy hair tassels and the reins end in a real cowboy quirt. You will be the first to have one 
of these bridlesin your neighborhoodif you send us your name and get “BETSY” and her 
whole outfit. We had just as soon send this wonderful Pony and Outfit to you as to any other 
boy or girl but you must send your name and address right away so we can tell you all about our 
easy plan. Use the coupon below and mail it now. 


harness flashing in the sunlight she makes the prettiest picture you ever saw. Not only is she 
pretty, but she can carry along a whole buggy load of children at a fast clip—faster than many 
big horses can. ‘“}BETS Y” and her elegant outfit, described in the opposite column, can be 
yours if you are wi ling to do usa favor. Send us your name today and we will tell you just 
how to get her. Don’t delay, but do just as our 299 happy pony winners cid and send us your 
name at once. 








Here are the Names of 30 of our 299 Lucky Pony Winners 


“*Wizard,’? John Kenyon, Fairfax Co., Virginia. 

**Jim,’’ Joey Edwards, Barton Co., Kansas. 

**Prexy,’’ Laura Myles, Brevard Co., Florida. 

**Flip,’? Imogene Schwartz, Montgomery Co., Maryland. 
“‘Nubbins,’’ Aileen Keller, Madison Co., Montana. 
“*Rob,’’ Gracie Winstead, McDowell Co., North Carolina. 
**Kip,’? Anna Ruth Miller, Logan Co., Ohio. 

**Pansy,’’ Evelyn Cutler, Windham Co., Connecticut. 


“Dainty,” Gladys Ellwood, Franklin Co., Vermont. 
*‘Lady,’’ Marion Jones, Franklin Co., Tennessee. 
**Rattler,’’ Carl P. Forster, Bristol Co., Massachusetts. 
**Wallie,’® Victor Harris, Ashland Co., Wisconsin. 
‘Evangeline,”’ Gladys Houx, Saline Co., Missouri. 

“*‘Dot,’® Gladys P. Cowley, Merrimack Co., New Hampshire. 
“*‘Dapple,’’ Ernest L. Heckert, York Co., Pennsylvania. 
“‘Winkie,’*® Johnie Moritz, Woodford Co., Illinois. 
**Honey,’’ Mabelle Thomas, Oswego Co., New York. ‘‘Beauty,’’ Evelyn Russell, Greene Co., Arkansas. 
**Peter,’’ Charlie Mahoney, Chippewa Co., Michigan. *‘Sambo,”’ Lowell Comeford, Lake Co., Indiana. 


Notice We Print the Names of 30 of Our Lucky Pony Winners. We would gladly print the whole 299 names if we had room for them here, but we will send them to you just as 
soon as we hear from you. Possibly some of these happy children live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably know them because our Lucky Pony Winners are the best known 
children in their neighborhoods. However it doesn’t make any difference where you live; if you send us your name and are the lueky child to get ‘‘B ETSY” she and her whole outfit will be 
shipped without one cent of cost to you. If you send us your name the day you read this, we will send you 1,000 votes for ‘‘B ETSY” and also a big surprise that will double your chances of 
getting a Shetland Pony. We haven’t room to explain it here. but ‘~e will tell you as soon as we hear from you. Remember, you can’t get ‘*‘ BETSY” until you send us your name and become a 
member of the Pony Club, so sit down and write us at once. Don’t miss this grand opportunity! 


**Corporal,’’ Laura Powell, Decatur Co., Georgia. 

**Gyp,’’ Lucille Heflen, Union Co., lowa. 

*“‘Nipper,’’ Harold Cavanaugh, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
**Bert,’’ Harry Ingwerson, Cass Co., Nebraska. 

**White Sox,’’ Crayton Adams, Tallapoosa Co., Alabama. 
**Tommy, Ruth Wakefield, Faulk Co., South Dakota. 
**Keno,’’ Vanessa Lykins, Bourbon Co., Kentucky. 
**Lucky,’’ Mildred Struthers, Cochise Co., Arizona. 
*“*Twinkle’’ Luther Arnold, Jr., St. Louis Co., Minnesota. 
**Sweetheart,’’ Lilljas E. T. Howe, Nevada Co., California. 


ee ea 
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A LIVE “‘BABY’’ PONY BESIDES 

If you send your name and get 
“BETSY” some day you may also 
havealittle “‘Baby’”’ Pony like this one, 





The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club 

588 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me pictures of ‘‘Betsy’’ and names of the 299 prize ponies 
you have given away, and also tell me how to take care of Shetland 
Ponies. I have no pony and want to join the Pony Club and get 
**Betsy”’ for my own. 





Every child who sends us his name and joins our Pony 
Club will receive a handsome prize of his own choosing. 
Besides the Pony Outfit (and the Big Surprise we have for 
you) we will give Bicycles, Diamond Rings, Sewing Ma- 
chines, Rifles, Cameras, Gold Watches, Flashlights and 
many other wonderful rewards that you never could get 
until now. Of course, ‘‘Betsy’? and her dandy Outfit is 
the best present of all and you have the same opportun- 
ity to get her as any other boy or girl if you send us your 
name now. 


sian 


NAME 














Address all Letters to_ 


The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club 
588 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 














THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR “BETSY” 


See eee eee 

















s. 











